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Jesus and the Catholic Spirit 


HE utter absence of any form of secta- 
Gs rianism in the mind of our Lard is one 
of the secrets of his great influence in 

human life. Born among a people who believed 
themselves the particular objects of God’s solici- 
tude, Jesus saw beyond the narrow sheep-fold of 
Israel and took all nations into his heart. He 
established his Kingdom on no arbitrary or secta- 
rian doctrine or practise, but on the great univer- 
sals of the spiritual life. We truly follow him 
only as we cultivate in our souls his catholicity, 
his freedom from all arbitrary exclusiveness and 
his sense of fellowship with all men who ear- 


nestly seek after God. 
From the Daily Altar. 
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DR. GOODSELL COMING TO 
BOSTON 


The Rev. Fred Field Goodsell, D. D., 
for twenty-three years missionary in 
Turkey, Y. M. C. A. worker among Turk- 
ish prisoners in Russia during the World 
War, and missionary educator highly es- 
teemed by Turkish government officials, 
is en route to America to take the newly 
created position of Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. He is ex- 
pected to arrive at New York, April 15, 
on the Dollar Line S. S. President John- 
son. The American Board is the overseas 
agency of the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches, and operates in sixteen 
countries with an annual cost of over 
$2,100,000. 

The creation of the position of Executive 
Vice-President has followed upon the re- 
tirement of the Rev. James L. Barton, 
D. D., and the Rev. Cornelius H. Patton, 
D. D., who were respectively, for many 
years, the senior Executive Secretaries of 
the foreign and home departments of the 
Board. 

The two retiring officers have been 
elected secretaries emeriti. Dr. James L. 
Barton was a secretary of the foreign de- 
partment thirty-three years, and for nine 
years previous was a missionary in Turkey. 
He is widely known as the organizer and 
chairman of the Near East Relief, which is 
credited with having achieved the largest 
private philanthropic undertaking in his- 
tory. Dr. Patton was a secretary of the 
home department twenty-five years. He 
had previously had seventeen years pas- 
toral experience, his last charge being the 
Pilgrim Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

Dr. Goodsell, who, like Dr. Barton, has 
had his practical missionary experience in 
Turkey, has been a leader in the reorganiz- 
ing of the American Board work in the Near 
East after the chaotic conditions brought 
about by the World War. The work was 
started in 1820. 

The new Turkish Republic is greatly in- 
terested in educational efficiency, and 
favors the American educational system. 
Some years back it secured Prof. John 
Dewey of Columbia University to draw up 
recommendations regarding Turkey’s edu- 
cational system. The Turkish Govern- 
ment especially favors those schools of the 
American Board which have majored 
vocational guidance and the mechanical 
arts. 

Dr. Goodsell, after the World War, 
was made president of the School of Re- 
ligion at Constantinople, since relocated 
at Athens. In 1924 he was made Field 
Secretary of the entire Turkish Mission. 
The name was changed last year to Near 
East Mission, as it includes work in Syria 
and Greece. 

The educational work of the Near East 
Mission, in addition to the School of 
Religion, comprises four colleges, one junior 
college, nineteen secondary or middle 
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schools, and thirty-nine primary schools. 
The colleges, the total enrollment of which 
is 905, are: Aleppo College, Aleppo, Syria; 
Anatolia College, Salonica, Greece; In- 
ternational College, Smyrna, Turkey; 
American College, Tarsus, Turkey, and 
American Junior College for Girls, Athens. 
The Mission also has at Adana a demon- 
stration playground, opened in 1926, which 
reported an attendance of 54,874 last year. 
Of 2,000 boys enrolled, one-fourth were 
working boys, half of whom were said never 
to have had any schooling. 

Dr. Goodsell is the son of a home mis- 
sionary pastor. He was born in 1880 at 
Montevideo, Minn. The family moved 
to California and after attending the Acad- 
emy of San Joaquin Valley College and 
Lodi and Berkeley High Schools, he en- 
tered the University of California, gradu- 
ating 1902. He then entered the Hartford, 
Conn., Theological Seminary, where he 
graduated in 1905, winning a fellowship 
upon which he studied two years at the 
Universities of Marburg and Berlin, Ger- 
many. Jn 1907 he went to Turkey, be- 
ing located first at Aintab. Jn 1911 he 
was transferred to Marash, where he stayed 
until the outbreak of the World War. 


The American Board is the oldest foreign © 


mission organization in America, being 
founded in 1810. The first countries to 
which missionaries were sent were India 
and Ceylon. It has work to-day in four- 
teen countries of Asia, Oceania, Africa 
and Europe, as well as in the Philippines 
and in Mexico. The Board maintains 
abroad 650 American missionaries, who 
co-operate with 6,180 Christian nationals 
of the various foreign countries. In its 
early days it had extensive work among the 
Indians in the Mississippi Valley, now con- 
tinued under home mission auspices. 
It sent out Dr. Marcus Whitman, the first 
Protestant missionary to the Indians west 
of the Rockies. Work begun in 1820 in 
the Hawaiian Islands is now entirely self- 
supporting, and the churches there con- 
tribute substantially to the Board. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 


The Boston Ministers’ Meeting was 
held on Monday morning, March 31, at 
the Church of the Redemption. 

Among those present were Attwood, 
Smith, Spear, van Schaick, Perkins, 
Stevens, Leighton, Stone, Peters, Lobdell, 
Kapp, Merrick, Huntley, Etz, Cowing, 
Schwenk, McInnes, Bissell, Coons, Tors- 
leff, Vossema, Marshall, and Mrs. Cham- 
berlain. 

In the absence of the president, Dr. 
Wallace Rose, Rev. Seth Brooks of Mal- 
den presided and conducted the devotional 
services. Mr. Newcomb, the baritone of 
the Lynn First Church guartette, sang 
“Cloths of Heaven,’ and “The New 
Christ.’’ 

The morning sermon, by Rev. John van 
Schaick, Jr., D. D., will appear in the 
next issue of the Leader. 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form ef words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed.1 i 4 


Editorial 


DR. MACFARLAND RESIGNS 


E are glad that Dr. Charles S. Macfarland, 
General Secretary of the Federal Council 
of Churches of Christ in America, has re- 

signed, and that he did it on his own motion. There 
ought to be no question about accepting the resigna- 
tion promptly. The reason Dr. Macfarland resigned 
‘is that he became an employee of the Motion Picture 
Producers’ and Distributors’ Association while he was 
at the same time an official of the Federal Council, 
and a situation developed which led to an investiga- 
tion of the Motion Picture industry by the Federal 
Council. He therefore was placed in a position where 
his disinterestedness and zeal might easily be attacked. 
When Dr. Macfarland was asked by the Motion 
Picture Producers to act as a paid adviser and to look 
over films to see if they were good or bad, we doubt if 
the slightest question of the propriety of his action 
entered his mind. Milliken, a former Governor, a 
reputable Baptist, and a member of the Administra- 
tive Council of the Federal Council, asked him to do 
it. He doubtless was glad to have the extra money, 
but we easily give him credit for believing he could 
render a public service. Astute as he is usually, he 
simply was not astute enough to realize that Hays, 
Milliken and their crowd were campaigning to annex 
individuals and societies and induce them to “give 
the movies a square deal.” 
We do not think for a moment that Mr. Hays, 
Mr. Milliken, and the others want dirty movies, but 
we know they have a lot of dirty movies in circulation. 
They have asked for the help of editors of religious 
papers, church men, club women and others in clean- 
ing up the movies, but they have asked in a very 
stupid way. They go about doing favors, giving 
dinners, offering expense accounts, and retaining men 
like Macfarland who are strategically placed. These 
methods are not unusual in big business, and may be 
employed honestly. But there has been an over 
“slickness” about the Hays organization. It has been 
just a little too efficient. It has made many of the 
editors who sympathize with much that Hays and 
Milliken say of their ideals, and who realize the hard 
job they have tackled, to draw back from them. 
For example, Stelzle, the former clergyman, had a per- 
fect right to go into the publicity business. It was 
entirely legitimate for him to take the Motion Picture 
Producers as clients. But Stelzle acting as publicity 


man for the Federal Council openly, and flooding the 
newspaper offices with Motion Picture Producers pub- 
licity secretly, did not go down with editors. So 
with Macfarland. Of course he will have to go. Up- 
right personally, he has been forced into a position by 
the astute Hays and his assistant Milliken where 
his usefulness to the Federal Council is seriously 
affected. 

Saying these things, we say that Dr. Macfarland 
more than any other one man has built the Federal - 
Council. We ought not to forget his services in this 
hour of his trouble. And we say further that he ought 
to be able in some other position to go on and do good 
work for the church. 

It is simply the case of an upright man who has 
made a serious blunder which destroys his further 
usefulness jn one special poston, 


SPECIFIC GUIDANCE IN CHILD HEALTH 


E referred last week to the project of the Child 
Health Association, 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, to celebrate May 1 as National 
Child Health Day, and placed upon our cover page 
“The Child’s Bill of Rights,” by Herbert Hoover, who 
for some years was president of the Child Health 
Association. Here we call attention to the compre- 
hensive program for May Day, 1930, issued by the 
Association. 
In substance it calls upon us to start where we are. 
In most states there is a Child Health Council. Get 
in touch with it, we are told. See what it is doing. 
Help it do more intelligent work. The health depart- 
ments of practically every state and community pro- 
vide, pre-natal and post-natal advice and care for 
mothers. Take advantage of this service, and help 
others who may not be as intelligent as you are to 
get into touch with it. There are important works of 
child hygiene in most states, baby clinics to which the 
little ones may be taken, public health nurses, pre- 
school committees. Find out what is involved in all 
this work. Understanding is the basis of help, and 
much help lies simply in understanding even if one 
can not render personal service in any formal way. 
Any number of practical things can be done in 
insuring public health, by water supply, inspecting 
tourist camps, protecting against communicable dis- 
ease, pasteurizing milk. 
If any readers should object that this work de- 
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velops the fear thought, let us remind them that fear 
is bred in darkness, not in light, and that an old book 
tells us that ‘perfect love casts out fear.’ It all de- 
pends on the spirit in which the thing is done. 

Before criticising let us note how many things 
in the May Day program deal with the happy thoughts 
and activities that do not so much fight evil as simply 
crowd it off the map. The bulletins deal with play 
space at home, playground spaces at school and in the 
community, directed play, better schools, and other 
agencies that mean not only training but insuring to 
every child that birthright of happiness which is one 
of the greatest preventative of diseases. 

We suggest that persons who feel themselves 
entirely out of touch and yet willing to co-operate, 
write to the Child Health Association and get in 
touch with these life-giving activities directly. No 
purer works of patriotism or religion are being fostered 
anywhere. 

* * 


UNIVERSALISTS AND A FRIENDLY CRITIC 


DISTINGUISHED preacher of the liberal or- 
A thodox church remarked recently that the dif- 
ference between the so-called liberal churches 
and the liberal orthodox was not so much in a state- 
ment of belief as in both self-consciousness and an 
attitude toward the whole family of churches. Pressed 
for elucidation of this remarkable utterance, he said 
that from reading the Christian Leader he could see 
that our people thought continually about their lib- 
erality and their mission to spread it, while the 
churches with which he was in closer fellowship took 
their liberality for granted and went on with the real 
business of the world. And thinking as we do about 
ourselves as something different and superior, he said, 
we unconsciously assume that all must be as we are 
to be good and useful, and that we have no sense of 
fellowship with churches that do not put things as 
we do. 

Perhaps we ought to say that what is most self- 
conscious is apt to find its way quickest into print, 
and that while it is true that the Christian Leader is 
representative of our liberal thought, no single de- 
partment of the paper is truly representative. Reactions 
have to be looked at in the light of contributions, and 
contributions in the light of editorials, and of all the 
other departments. We believe that our editorial 
utterances and policy come much closer to the essen- 
tial nature of Universalism than do reactions taken by 
themselves, but that reactions undoubtedly are 
needed ‘‘to make the tale complete.” We as a body 
may not be as self-conscious as we sometimes seem. 

But if we are self-conscious, if we talk about 
liberalism as important, if we try to spread it, we 
insist that this is a part of our mission. There are 
vast areas where the human mind is not liberated, 
where there is hostility to new truth, where religion 
is made to depend upon a creedal statement difficult 
to defend, and where the joy of close direct com- 
munion with God is not known. Go to such regions 
we must, to be true to ourselves, with our message of 
the sacredness of all truth, whether it relates to the 
soul of man or the nature of the stars. 

And yet if we make all our work that of propa- 
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gation of belief, even liberal belief, we fall short of 
Universalism, and even negative much of what we do 
in freeing the mind of men. It is an open question 
whether more is accomplished in teaching by precept 
or by example. The liberals who assume as Jesus did 
many things as true and go on with fine constructive 
tasks for the spiritual culture of man, exert a mighty 
influence. And when the liberal who teaches mainly 
by precept becomes dogmatic, exclusive, harsh in judg- 
ment, limited in vision, there is no question as to who 
does the greatest work for the liberalization of the 
world. 

We continually need to remind ourselves that 
there are many ways of doing the same thing, that 
men ought to employ the method they can use best, 
and that judgment of one another is intellectually 
risky and morally doubtful. 

What our critic says about our lack of friendli- 
ness toward other churches is true of us in spots, but 
it is a hang-over from the days, when other churches 
were unfriendly to us, a condition which still obtains 
at times. We think it fair to say that we have come 
to realize that about the most deadly thing a church 
called Universalist can do is to let such feelings con- 
tinue. We have learned to laugh at ourselves as we 
must appear in our little moods strutting around 
under a label which means “world wide.”” We have 
grown afraid to be little big men and narrow liberals. 

One of the ideals that we have set for ourselves is 
to get a vision which will let us look behind the creed 
or form that a man uses to the content of his faith, 
and to find our true brother everywhere, whether he 
takes the name orthodox or no name at all. 

So we welcome the criticism and reply to our 
brother: Watch us, come close to us and talk to us 
again. It is something of a job to be a liberal. We 
need help. 


* * 


THE RED FLANNEL PETTICOAT PERIOD IS 
ENDED 


O better illustration has come to our attention 
recently of the misunderstanding caused by 
failure to agree on definitions than the ‘state- 

ment attributed to the National Young People’s 
Christian Union that it does not believe in the mis- 
sionary program of the Universalist Church. ‘“‘The 
organization believes,” the young people are reported 
to have said, “in summer outings work for the little 
children in congested cities, in medical services and 
in other social service activities, but it has no use for 
the missionary program.”’ 

Would it not be more accurate to say that those 
who hold such views do not believe in one part of the 
missionary program? What are the social service 
activities of the church, summer outing work, hos- 
pitals, dispensaries, public health work, but a part of 
the great world mission program? And if one were 
to examine with care the program of most of the 
foreign mission boards of to-day he would find that a 
very considerable part of the energy of foreign mis- 
sionary work is being put into work of this kind and 
into modern scientific education. 

It is alleged that some of these leaders of the 
young people are saying that their job now is to build 


at the Wayside Inn or not. 


‘ 


to assist as a member of the program committee. 
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up their own organization, create new unions, make 


themselves strong. We endorse that program fully. 
It shows statesmanship and courage. The young 
people in all the churches have been facing an ebbing 
tide. The high water mark of the young people’s 
movement passed some years ago, but now the young 
people, by intelligent attention to the business in 
hand, have started the thing the other way, at least 
in the Universalist Church. But does anybody 


imagine that these young people, with their splendid 


idealism, would take the position that they are build- 
ing up machinery for the sake of machinery? Not for 
a moment! About the most deadly thing that can 
happen to any religious organization, whether made 
up of young people or of old people, is to take the 
attitude that they live for themselves. The very 
essence of church work is unselfish service. 

To our mind, a large part of the misunderstanding 
and opposition could be met if our so-called mission- 
ary organizations would drop the word “‘missionary,”’ 
which carries with it ideas of patronizing service to 
foreigners, who often are as cultured and progressive 
as we are. Friendship, service, good-will, are far 
better words for what the modern missionary or- 
ganizations of the Universalist Church are doing. 
Another thing that ought to be explicitly set forth is 
that very few of the foreign missionary boards to-day 
are going into distant lands to destroy the religions 
that are indigenous to those lands. Rather they are 
going as students of those religions, as co-operators 
with the leaders, with a disposition to learn and with 
the desire to share the best that they have discovered. 

This whole business of going out to “convert 
the heathen” is very largely ended. The best mis- 
sionaries do not do it, whatever the orders of boards 
three thousand to ten thousand miles away. Instead 
they are working side by side with the leading natives 
in works of friendship and brotherhood. 

Hopelessly behind the times are the young in- 
tellectuals who think of missions in terms of red 
flannel petticoats for heathen. Let them think in 
‘terms of Cary and his devoted colleagues in Japan. 

* * 


THE COMING RETREAT 


OR the third successive year Universalist minis- 
ters will meet for three days of the week after 
Easter at Idlewild Inn, Dunstable, Mass. 

Unlike the retreat at the Wayside Inn, this re- 
treat is open to all, whether members of the retreat 
Started in no spirit of 
rivalry, but rather by a committee from the Wayside 
Inn retreat, this meeting at Idlewild has demonstrated 
a need and an ability to meet it. 

This year it opens on the evening of Monday, 
April 21, and closes at noon Thursday, April 24. Dr. 
Louis C. Cornish, president of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, will be the opening speaker, and 
the Rev. Dwight Bradley of Newton is coming for 
Wednesday and Thursday morning. A program 
practically complete appears on the page of notices. 
The Editor of the Leader, the original representative 
of the retreat at the Wayside Inn to call this group 
together, will be present this year for the first time 
Dr. 
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Etz will preside at one meeting and Dr. Coons at 
another. Some of the younger men will discuss ‘‘Re- 
ligion and the Intellect.”” One session, in compliance 
with a resolution passed last year, will discuss the 
pastoral side. 

The one thing lacking is a better name than 
retreat. 

* * 
A QUEER PROCEEDING 


QUEER thing occurs at the services of the 
Community Church of Boston. The people 
crowd into the front seats, even the very first 

row, and fill up the place from the front back. 

This is an extraordinary performance. They act 
so eager. They hurry to getin. When the service is 
over and those who are not staying for the forum 
depart, again those who stay surge forward to fill 
the places vacated. This reverses all precedents that 
we know about. The proper thing in churches is to 
hang back, shrink into the rear rows, and if an usher 
takes one a few feet too far front, to bolt and desert 
him, or walk the last twenty feet broadcasting signals 
of distress and disapprobation. 

We hesitate to advance the theory that these 
people are more interested in their church than those 
who come, let us say, to hear us, but we fear that we 
have no alternative. They show their interest in 
every movement, in the way they take part and in 
the concentrated attention that they give. 

If there be those who insist that these are not pious 
people like ourselves, all we can say is that the piety of 
lukewarmness was described by one of the Bible 
writers, whose name we do not know, as somiething to 
be spat out of the mouth. 

The minister of the Community Church has 
built up what is probably the largest congregation in 
Greater Boston. It happens that he is a Universalist, 
of a long line of Universalist preachers, and that he is 
teaching in a Universalist school. If we can not say 
of organized Universalism that it has encouraged and 
helped him in this part of his work, at least we can 
take a crumb of comfort from the fact that it has not 
blocked him or persecuted him, and that feebly here 
and there we begin to cry under our breath, ‘“God- 


speed.” 
* * 


LITTLE THINGS IN THE MINISTRY 
VII. Rising for the Ladies 
HAT does he think we are,” says a minister, 
“boors, yokels, nobodies, that he writes edi- 
torials on manners?” 

Let us answer seriously. The editor thinks the 
ministers are like editors—all kinds. Some of the 
roughest spoken are the tenderest. Some of the 
least cultured, using the word rather superficially, 
are the best brothers. Some of the best in manners 
are the worst in fact. But, other things being equal, 
why not try to be polite where impoliteness puts the 
church in wrong as well as the minister? So let us 
rise when ladies enter or leave a room where we are 
sitting, and rise when they stop at the table where we 
are dining. If they don’t know enough not to make 
us miss our food while it is hot, that is their lookout. 
Starve but rise! 
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Where Bridgman Died 


A New England Idyl 
Robert Whitaker 


BPG HIRLEY, MASSACHUSETTS, where Dr. 
&| Howard A. Bridgman spent his last years, 
and the home in particular from which he 
Dd passed to his heavenly home, are both so 
interwoven with things typical of New England, and 
of the rural religious problem throughout America 
to-day, that some comment upon these items may be 
of more than ordinary interest and pertinence on this 
first anniversary of your fellow editor’s* death. 

There are two Shirleys, which are also one, a fact 
in itself of some historical interest as indicative of 
what the advent of the railway did to many a New 
England town a century ago, and, at a much later 
period, in the story of the western half of the United 
States. “Shirley Center,” as it was called to distin- 
guish it from “Shirley Village,’’ was the pre-railroad 
Shirley, but, because it was two miles or so away from 
the point at which the Fitchburg Railway passed 
through Shirley, the “Village” came to pass at the 
railway intersection, where was also the river that 
furnished power to the mills. These two factors, the 
railway and the mills, made the Village, despite its 
later origin and its subordinate name, the more im- 
portant part of Shirley in point of population and 
business activity, so that Shirley Center when I came 
to know it in 1882 was little more than a remembrance 
of its former glory. 

Two roads led from the Village to the Center, the 
more direct road being that on which Dr. Bridgman 
made his home, and where he established his boys’ 
school later. Very picturesque is this western road 
to this day, and the point at which the Bridgmans 
lived, only a short distance from the Center, is at- 
tractive in a high degree, both specifically and generi- 
cally, the Center being on a considerably higher level 
than the Village, and the prospect, particularly at this 
season of the year, being one of the most charming in 
all rural New England. About a mile to the east 
was another road from the Center to the Village, less 
direct but hardly less naturally charming, and his- 
torically of even greater interest. For it was on this 
road, in a section of the highway running east and 
west rather than north and south as the general 
course of the two roads is, that there still stood in my 
day the house where Oliver Holden was born. There 
were plenty of Holdens still in Shirley, as I doubt not 
there are now, but Oliver Holden was the most dis- 
tinguished of them all for the reason that he was the 
composer of the music known as “Coronation,” sung 
in all the Orthodox Christian churches of the world. 

Across the way from the Oliver Holden place, but 
a little nearer Shirley Center, was the old Longley 
homestead. Here Samuel Longley was born at the 
Christmas season of 1828, eight years before Oliver 
Holden died. His mother was a Hartwell, and it was 
on the old Hartwell place, probably less than a mile 


*Dr. Howard A. Bridgman was associate editor of the Con- 
gregationalist from 1887 to 1889, managing editor from 1889 to 
1911, and editor in chief from 1911 to 1921. 


away, but on the other road, as already indicated, that 
Howard A. Bridgman made his home and opened his 
school. Samuel Longley and one of the Hartwells. 
known as “Dr. Hartwell’ later, were among the 
“Forty-niners” who went from New England to Cali- 
fornia in that year, and helped to build early San 
Francisco. He came back to Shirley in 1868, tc 
spend a month with his mother, bringing his family 
with him, and was persuaded to remain there for the 
next twenty years, when he returned to California, 
where he died less than twenty years ago. What 
became of the Dr. Hartwell who shared his early 
mining experiences in California I do not now recall, 
but there was another Dr. Hartwell in San Francisco 
thirty years ago, of the same family tree, whom I per- 
sonally knew, and with whom I used to discuss his 
distinguished missionary work in China and his later 
mission work among the Chinese of San Francisco. 

In this connection it may be interesting to the 
readers of the Christian Leader to note that my father, 
in 1882, bought a farm in Shirley, on the East Road 
from the Center to the Village, but nearer the Village 
than was the Oliver Holden place, and it was there, 
in that same year, that another missionary was born, 
my nephew and’ my namesake, Robert Burdette 
Whitaker, now a missionary in China. 

To return to the Hartwells and the Longleys, 
and the connection of the former Hartwell home with 
Dr. Bridgman’s later years. The Longleys had 
removed from the neighborhood of Shirley Center, 
where their farm and ancestral home was, to Shirley 
Village, and at the time I made my acquaintance with 
Shirley Mr. Longley was the Village postmaster, and 
one of the principal men of the community. He him- 
self was a member of the old “‘Parish Church” up at 
the Center, which had been Congregational, but was 
one of the many Congregational churches which 
went off in the Unitarian schism at about the period 
when Mr. Longley was born. In San Francisco Mr. 
Longley had been a member of Thomas Starr King’s 
congregation, and was to the day of his death a very 
ardent admirer of that notable minister. Mrs. 
Longley was a member of the Congregational church 
down in Shirley Village, with which Dr. Bridgman was 
afterward so helpfully related. There were two other 
churches in the village, the Universalist church and 
the Baptist church. The Longley children, at least 
the three elder children, were all associated with this 
little Baptist church, which was supplied by student 
preachers from the Baptist Theological Seminary at 
Newton Center. Charles Burdette, a brother of 
the better known ‘‘Bob’”’ Burdette, was the “supply” 
most of the time while I lived in Shirley, and it was 
from him that my nephew’s middle name was derived. 
Although this Baptist church paid only three dollars 
and a half a Sunday, and more than two dollars of 
this amount was paid out by the student in,car-fare, 
nevertheless its pulpit attracted to it many of the most 
brilliant men who passed through Newton Seminary. 
Indeed it was a tradition at Newton when I was there, 
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1884-1887, that no man could expect to graduate from 
Newton in the orthodox way unless he had occupied 
the Shirley pulpit on at least one occasion. I preached 
my first dozen sermons in that pulpit. 

Small as was the fee paid by this Shirley Baptist 
' church to its Newton supplies, the money was not 
§ easily raised, as I well knew, for although never a 
/ member of the church I was its treasurer during the 


7 year that I was taking a special academic course at 


_ Lawrence Academy in Groton, eight miles away. 
| The congregation was small and poor, and not very 

harmonious, though the bickerings never led to any 
open division. But I well remember that the night 
when I proposed to my first wife, Ellen Longley, 
daughter of the Village postmaster, and at that time 
organist in the Baptist church, as her sister had been 
before her, the moonlight walk of which the proposal 
was the consummation followed a particularly acri- 
monious meeting at the church, which meeting had 
broken up without the formality of an adjournment 
or a benediction. And the occasion of the quarrel, 
as of many another wrangle in that little church, was 
the old Hartwell home which later fell into Dr. Bridg- 
man’s hands. 

It was known then as “the old Maria Hartwell 
place,’ and had been left to the Baptist church by 
Maria Hartwell, deceased, an aunt of the Ellen Longley 
who became my wife. It was in poor repair, and 
brought nothing to the church except contention, and 
unhappiness for the many excellent folks in the 
church who were more interested in peace than in 
property. I do not remember that during the year 
of my treasurership it ever brought a dollar into the 
church treasury. 

Saturday, the 9th of October, 1920, I spent in 
Boston, on a trip from California. I was the guest 
that morning, and one of the three speakers, before 
the Twentieth Century Club, the principal speaker 
of the day being Norman Hapgood, who discussed, 
with what seemed to me then curious expectancy, the 
prospective election of Mr. Cox of Ohio to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. The other speaker was 
Dr. Crothers, known to all who know anything of the 
Boston pulpit of that period. I went from the 
Twentieth Century Club to Dr. Bridgman’s office at the 
Congregationalist headquarters, having often written 
for the paper while he was editor. And together 
that evening we went to Shirley, where I was the guest 
over Sunday of Dr. and Mrs. Bridgman, in the “‘old 
Maria Hartwell place’? which had been such an oc- 
casion of responsible irritation and disappointment 
in the Baptist church at Shirley thirty-seven years 
before. A 

As it happened, that Sunday which I spent with 
the Bridgmans in the transformed Hartwell home 
was the thirty-seventh anniversary of my first sermon, 
which I had preached in the Baptist church in Shirley 
on the second Sunday of October in 1883. Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Bridgman I had the rare experience 
of preaching in Shirley Village that Sunday morning 
in 1920, and used the same text on which I had 
preached thirty-seven years before, “Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, to-day, and forever.”’ The Bap- 
tist church was no longer in use, and it was in the 
Congregational pulpit that I spoke that day. The 


fine courtesy of Dr. Bridgman on this occasion, and 
the exceptional spirit of the man, I shall never forget. 
My sermon in 1920 was as different from the sermon 
I had preached in 1883 as was the Maria Hartwell 
place, where the Bridgmans made me their guest, 
from the place I had known on that site thirty-seven 
years earlier. Whether the sermon was as much im- 
proved as the house is another question. The first 
preaching of it was the more popular, because the 
treatment was the more ordinary and Gonventional. 
Even Dr. Bridgman was not altogether in accord with 
my later presentation of the theme. But his dissent, 
if so strong a word may be used for the fine spirit in 
which his divergence of view was expressed, was so 
altogether considerately and so modestly given that I 
remember it as one of the noblest exhibits of the 
catholic mind and mood. 

It was fitting that Dr. Bridgman should have 
passed from earth at a point so near the house wherein 
Oliver Holden was born, for the two were one in their 
devotion to that “‘power of Jesus’ name” which Oliver 
Holden’s music has winged to all the world. The 
work of reconstruction which Dr. Bridgman did on 
the Maria Hartwell place was typical of his whole 
attitude toward the reconstruction of thought and 
life which will best conserve the values of yesterday 
and yet allow for the values of to-day. The old house 
was there, practically all of it. Yet the new house 
was another place. Newer yet was the spirit that 
hovered about the old Hartwell home. The acrimon- 
ies of the past had been lost to sight in the harmonies 
of the present, and the yet higher notes of expectancy 
which were in his thought and mood as we talked over 
his hopes and aims that day. If his hopes were not 
all realized, the spiritual substance of them may claim 
a continuance beyond either that of the house itself 
or his residence in it who seems to us to have gone 
too soon from it. The springtime loveliness of the 
New England landscape must rest at this time like a 
benediction upon the scenes which he loved, and which 
remain as a hallowed remembrance with me. My 
father and mother sleep, as to their mortal bodies, 
with the majority of those who were active in the 
church life of Shirley when I was there. The’ ceme- 
teries at the Center and at Shirley Village have claimed 
those who kept alive the churches of that far period. 
But the spirit of Howard Bridgman lives in the pres- 
ent religious life of Shirley, and, for that matter, of 
may another New England community, where, de- 
spite the passing of church organizations and their 
material properties, there is to-day more of “that 
mind which was in Christ Jesus’ than there was in 
the sharper sectarianisms of the past. The Christ of 
the old song, and of the far older text, the Christ 
Howard A. Bridgman loved with a catholicity beyond 
his time, and even ours as yet, comes more and more 
to his own through such lives as that which Bridg- 


man lived. 
* * * 


The Lord’s Will 
An elderly Scotsman, after voting year after year against the 
Union of the Kirks, suddenly went over into the Union camp. 
He was twitted with inconsistency. ‘‘No,’’ he said, “I’m no’ in- 
consistent. I still believe union is wrong. [I believe it’s wicked. 
But it’s the Lord’s will.’’—The Churchman. 
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The Liberal Church of the Future---II 


Horace Westwood 


mag HE Liberal Church of to-morrow will have 
6) faith, but in an entirely different sense from 
S| what it has been previously understood to 

22 be. Its faith will not be in doctrines and 
creeds, but in purposes and goals. It will liberate 
man from speculative dogmas which can not be veri- 
fied and se! «aim rvee to harness his spiritual energies 
to the ache -ement of ideals in his personal and social 
life. 

It .vift re taith in the sense in which I believe 
Jesus used 1.1e word: the free creative spirit of man 
at work upen the stuff of life. Man, saying unto the 
future: ‘‘It shall be, because we will it to be.” 

A church of this kind has never been conceived 
before in all the long annals of man’s spiritual life. 
It rests on no special theory such as we have seen is 
true of Catholicism and Protestantism, it makes no 
peculiar claims as to Divine origin, it does not set 
itself apart from the rest of the world, it does not aim 
to create a society of men “in and yet not of the 
world,” but it is a voluntary association of men and 
women who seek to apply intelligence to the social 
organization of man’s religious endowment in order 
to achieve certain goals in individual and social life. 
And its one supreme aim will not be the glory of God 
(though I believe it will result in His glory), not to 
win men to Christ (though I believe it will prove the 
most effective way of carrying out the Spirit of Christ), 
but it will be a human organization created solely for 
the purpose of the enrichment, enlargement and the 
fulfilment of human life. “TI am come that ye might 
have life and have it more abundantly.” 

In such a church there will be no conflict between 
religion and science, for in the nature of the case the 
problem of reconciling religious with scientific truth 
will disappear. Instead of conflict an active partner- 
ship will develop and the church, regarding science as 
one of its tools, will readily avail itself of its results 
for the enhancement of life. It will look to science 
for that knowledge which will result in a completer 
understanding of the complex thing called human 
nature. It will look to science to unearth those 
principles which underlie an adequate development 
of the spiritual life. Itself thoroughly committed 
to the scientific method, it will no longer regard the 
scientist with suspicion as one cutting away the 
foundations of faith, but will honor him as the servant 
of truth, as one whose patient investigations will place 
faith on firmer foundations. 

Of course I am well aware that at the present 
juncture there are those who regard this process with 
dread. They feel that every victory for science is a 
defeat for the cherished beliefs that the past has held 
dear, and they believe it is a foregone conclusion that 
such a church will be naked and cold. The ancient 
comforting assurances will be gone forever, and man 
will be thrust into an indifferent universe to shiver 
and starve. There will be no consolations in religion, 
no ‘Fountain of Life” from which to draw spiritual 
sustenance, no inspiration and courage for his hours 
of deepest need. Be this as it may, the scientific 
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method is here to stay and nothing can bid it nay. 
It is the one method through which man has con- 
quered his physical environment. It is the only 
method through which he will understand and control 
his spiritual environment, also. 

But is it a foregone conclusion that the great 
consolations will disappear? This is a dogma which 
has no foundation in fact. Bertrand Russell, Julian 
Huxley, Walter Lippmann, and others who believe 
that the inevitable conclusion of science is that of a 
universe indifferent to man, who regard science as 
teaching that humanity is a biological accident thrown 
up as the spawn of Time, in my humble judgment are 
a bit too previous. It may be, and I believe it will, 
that the fruit of science will justify what mystics and 
seers of every age have had to say about man in his 
relation to reality. It may be that, instead of less of 
God, we shall have more. It may be that, instead of 
being limited by the horizons of time, we shall be led 
to the inescapable conclusion that ‘‘man is the child 
of eternity.”” It may be that Jesus, who not only 
portrayed an ethical way of life, but drew his inspira- 
tion from the reality of an Unseen Order, will be sus- 
tained. It may be demonstrated that through the 
power of intuition he gave to men the key that un- 
locks the door of the secret of abundant life. It may 
even be that science in its psychological investigations 
will prove the truth of what is implied in Revelation— 
namely, that there are souls who intuitively perceive 
the great verities of the spiritual life. It may be that 
the crowning achievement of science will be to cause 
the “Everlasting Yea’”’ and the ‘‘Everlasting Nay”’ to 
thunder their Sinais with indisputable certitude 
through the chambers of the soul. 

It will at once be asked: “In the Liberal Church 
of the future, will worship disappear?” Rather will it 
come to pass that it will be enhanced, and instead of 
being regarded with the more or less bored indiffer- 
ence so characteristic on the part of many intelligent 
men to-day, it will assume a deeper significance as a 
commanding privilege to be embraced with joy. 

It will be radically different, however, in meaning, 
substance and form. For, to quote an author with 
whom I have just disagreed: ‘‘Worship will be seen to 
be not a bowing down before a spiritual idol with 
supernatural powers, nor a placation of a jealous God, 
nor organized celebrations and praise in honor of a 
beloved ruler. It is an opportunity for a communal 
proclaiming of belief in certain spiritual values; for 
refreshment of the spirit through that meditation 
guided by pure desires which alone deserves the name 
of prayer, and through the sense of contact with 
spiritual mysteries which disappear or are not thought » 
of in the rush of practical life; for expressing in music 
or liturgy various natural religious emotions of praise, 
contrition, awe, aspiration, which otherwise would 


‘ remain without natural outlet.’’ 


In other words, worship will become fellowship 
in the social expression of ideals and aspirations. As 
never before men will gather themselves together, not 
to render homage and obeisance to unseen powers, 
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but because of the realization of the necessity for 
!fellowship in the attainment of common needs. 

The possibilities opening up before such an ideal 
‘of worship grip the imagination. How rich and full 
of color it might be! As in no other way man will be 
made to feel himself the heir of all the past; one with 
the souls of all ages who have struggled and aspired. 
Its liturgies, scriptures, meditations, songs of praise, 
} psalms of contrition, will be drawn from the noble 
literature and poetry of every age and clime. Its 
' forms will bring him into vivid contact with saints 
-and seers of every generation. It will draw from 
every realm of art and beauty. It will call to its aid 
masters of drama, music, poetry, architecture, color 
and pageantry. It will intelligently develop that at- 
' mosphere which will lift the soul out of the pettiness 
_ of sordid struggle and vain ambition into a purer at- 
/ mosphere in which man’s littleness is merged in the 
larger life of generous impulse where he wants to give 
_and share. It will carefully study the technique of 
awakening the higher emotional reactions, through 
' which the soul will be purified and refreshed and re- 
_ turn to the work of life conscious of the mighty forces 
within and without which bless and redeem the race. 

In the Liberal Church of the future, the min- 
istry will come to have new meaning and will fur- 

nish larger opportunities for leadership and service. 
Again, however, one sees great changes imminent. 
The minister will no longer be one who is trained 
primarily in the niceties of speculative theology or 
biblical lore, but one who is above everything else a 
specialist in the technique of the spiritual life. What- 
ever else he may not know, one thing he will know, 
namely, the human heart. His experience will be 
drawn not from the seclusion of theological seminaries 
but from the actualities of human experience. He will 
know what men in industry and commerce and in the 
various walks of life have to face. He will know the 
meaning of their struggles and failures, their triumphs 
and defeats. He will not enter its ranks fresh from 
college and seminary, but only after maturing contacts 
with the outer world. And to his learning (for he 
must be learned) and experience he will bring the 
expert knowledge of the psychological laboratory. 
In such a ministry, the ‘cure of souls” will have a 
richer significance, for it will grow out of sympathetic 
understanding and insight into the manifold problems 
of life. 

I am persuaded, moreover, that preaching will 
not be the major task. Indeed I am of the opinion 
that the ability to preach will not be the chief criterion 
by which a minister will be judged, for except on stated 
occasions the sermon will perhaps disappear from the 
regular service of the church. The ideal of worship 
I have stated will place greater emphasis upon the 

ability to lead in aspirational devotion and in the 
power to use the technique of awakening higher emo- 
tional reactions to which I have called attention. 

Not that preaching will disappear, but it will 
tend more and more to become a separate vocation of 
the ministry, a special art which men peculiarly gifted 
in this direction will exercise. I voice it only as an 
opinion, but I am inclined to believe that while every 
church will have a minister, men with the gift of 
preaching will belong to the church at large, visiting 
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on stated occasions the various churches. Perhaps 
the larger churches will have several ministers, among 
whom the preaching minister will be one. 

Perhaps the chief and most honored task to which 
the ministry of the Liberal Church of the future will 
be called, will be that of religious education, which 
will more and more occupy the paramount role in the 
church’s activities. Already it is beginning to possess 
a different meaning. The average layman when he 
thinks of this calls to mind the church school, and he 
identifies religious education with an attempt to in- 
still into more or less unwilling minds the rudiments 
of Biblical knowledge, the history of the Christian 
Church, and in Liberal Churches some knowledge of 
the religious life of humanity as a whole. This will 
not disappear, but it will be seen perhaps as one of 
its lesser aspects. Its supreme purpose now is the 
education and guidance of the emotions, training in 
the technique of the spiritual life, so that the individ- 
ual will know how to meet life as an efficiently balanced 
personality. Nor will this be confined as it is to-day 
to childhood and adolescence, but it will become a 
leading function of the church in its relation to adult 
life. The clinical and laboratory method will prevail. 
Here with the aid of psychology, a knowledge of emo- 
tional reactions, an understanding of powerful in- 
stinctive social urges, many acute problems in in- 
dividual and social ethics will be worked out. Indeed 
I see the time when what for want of a better term I 
call the “ethical laboratories’’ of the church will sup- 
plant the heated forensic utterance of the professional 
reformer and doctrinaire, and through understanding, 
rather than muddled indignation, men will find ave- 
nues opening into righteousness and peace. 

Such then in broad outline is the Liberal Church 
of the future as it unfolds before my vision. There is 
much of course I have been compelled to leave unsaid, 
for it would take many volumes to express in detail 
what I have in mind. The thing above all others, 
however, I would have you remember, is this. The 
Liberal Church of the future is not simply a liberal 
movement in theology. That day has passed. We 
are really standing upon the threshold of a new de- 
parture in religion, and the Liberal Church of to- 
morrow rests on an entirely different basis from any 
church of either the present or the past. Again I re- 
peat: “The Church we are building is a voluntary as- 
sociation of men and women who seek to apply intelli- 
gence to the social organization of man’s religious en- 
dowment in order to achieve certain goals in individual 
and social life.’”’ Again I repeat: ‘“The supreme func- 
tion of such a church will be the enrichment, enlarge- 
ment and fulfilment of human life.” 

And now in conclusion, may I relate what I have 
said to the particular type of ministry it is my high 
privilege to exercise. I have said nothing about the 
message of such a church to the times in which we 
live and to the great multitude of people outside of any 
existing religious organization. I should perhaps 
have preferred to confine my attention to this, but 
maybe what I have tried to do is really more impor- 
tant, for it presents the objectives which underlie the 
work the Laymen’s League has commissioned me to 
do. 

But inherent in what I have analytically portrayed 
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is a mighty gospel. I know whereof I speak. The 
preaching missions upon which I am engaged reach 
thousands every year, and they bring to men and 
women a vision of religion which great numbers have 
never heard of before. It comes first of all as a mes- 
sage of liberation. It sets the mind free, and in free- 
ing the mind it begets spiritual] liberty also. It re- 
moves in numerous instances hidden phobias and 
fears, and directs the gaze to horizons unclouded by 
dogma. It invites the souls of men to the adventures 
of uncharted seas. It grips the heart with the dynam- 
ic of a creative faith to which all things are possible. 
It comes in the second place as a message of assur- 
ance. Based frankly upon the conviction of religion 
as a natural endowment, it brings to many who have 
felt themselves outside the pale of religious fellowship 
a knowledge of their own religious impulses, and it 
makes their spiritual longings and aspirations articu- 
late unto themselves. In the third place it brings 
the vision of the possibility of fellowship in the spiritual 
life on a rational and natural basis. I speak advised- 
ly, but there is a large percentage of our population 
outside the church of to-day, and who can never be 
drawn into the church as at present constituted, to 
whom the kind of religious fellowship I have outlined 
is a welcome opportunity. 


And so I conclude with this last word. The 
Liberal Church of the future—aye, the Liberal Church 
of to-day—must be aggressive. It must in the best 
sense of the term be a great missionary movement. 
Indeed, the fulfilment of the dream I have portrayed 
to a large extent depends upon this. The Liberal 
Church of the future will not be possible if we hoard 
its vision for ourselves. How wide the field that lies 
before us! How vast the opportunity that awaits 
us! My deep-seated conviction is that the spiritual 
future of humanity lies in the hands of those who share 
this dream. In spreading it we make possible un- 
told things in the unborn future. Unless we in this 
convention dedicate ourselves to this task all our de- 
liberations will be in vain. The Preaching Missions, 
the creation of the League, are unique in the annals of 
our time. They are the supreme agent through which 
we carry forward the banner of the Liberal Church of 
to-morrow. ‘They are the one factor which, more 
than any other, makes known to a waiting world 
that type of spiritual fellowship and organized re- 
ligious effort upon which the great to-morrow of the 
human race may rest. The type of religion and 
church for which we stand is the greatest hope of 
man’s spiritual life. To this hope are we pledged. 
Our challenge and duty are clear. 


The Authority of Christ 


John Clarence Petrie 


For he taught them as one having authority. 
Matt. 7: 29. 

ie S)HE crucial problem of Protestantism to-day is 
©) that of the authority of Christ. Indeed, 
it is always the main problem of all Chris- 
tianity. The Catholic needs to believe 
that Jesus is God before he can build up his system of 
the authority of the church. Indeed, the entire prob- 
lem of authority is wrapped up in the question of the 
nature of Christ. If he was God come upon the earth 
to make an unmistakable revelation of himself to 
mankind, there must be an infallible mouthpiece 
somewhere to perpetuate that revelation. Hither 
the Bible or the church or both are the organs of that 
revelation to-day. Protestant fundamentalism and 
Catholicism are alike consistent in this matter because 
they claim an infallible authority —the one in the 
Bible alone, the other in the Bible as interpreted by 
the infallible church. 

But Protestantism is no longer so sure of the 
authority of Christ. Protestantism is fighting a 
theological battle to-day. Will Protestantism become 
a pure religion of the authority of the spirit of man, 
or will it cling to an external infallible authority? 
Protestantism must eventually go back to either 
Catholicism or fundamentalism if she chooses the way 
of external authority. Hence it is that this problem 
is no mere exercise of wits by rival schools of theo- 
logians.’ The very nature of Protestantism is at 
stake. She must go on to a frank admission that 
Christianity’s authority is internal in the soul of the 
individual believer, or she must go back. She can 
not remain where she is now— betwixt and between. 

That the progress will be forward and not back- 


ward—inward and not external—is most likely. The 
infallible authority of Christ—upon which of course 
rests the infallibility of Catholicism and Protestantism 
alike—has been shaken by the critical studies of the 
last century. To point to a few of the reasons for 
doubting Christ’s infallibility, it is sufficient to men- 
tion that he apparently believed in the existence of 
angels and devils, archangels and the arch-devil, 
Satan. He apparently had no hesitation in using the 
current language of his time about the fate of sinners, 
and whether he actually believed in the medieval 
hell or not, he allowed his church to go on teaching it 
for two thousand years and allowed it to appear in the 
Bible which was written after his death. Now either 
there is a hell or Jesus was not infallible God. He 
could not have left so important a belief in the ambigu- 
ous state in which it has reached us. He also be- 
lieved, or at least allowed his church to teach the be- 
hef, in his immediate second coming. ‘“There are 
some standing here who shall not taste death till 
these things come to pass,” he is reported to have 
said. Not that generation only but many since have 
tasted death, and still he has not returned on the 
clouds of heaven. He must have been mistaken, and 
therefore he was not infallible God. 

There is another element of uncertainty de 
stroying the absolute confidence with which we once 
turned to the pages of the Gospel. There are such 
discrepancies in the words of Christ and the pictures 
given us of his character by the evangelists that we 
are no longer absolutely sure that a given saying 
is authentic. For instance, what did Jesus say— 
“Blessed are ye poor,” as St. Luke has it, or “Blessed 
are the poor in spirit,” as St. Matthew has it? That 


| was God and understood its meaning? 
| suffer we suffer not knowing why. How could he 
| be like us and still be omniscient—knowing all things? 
| Was the baby in the cradle ruling the universe? And 


 infallibility is gone. 
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we can arrive at a good idea of his thought is possible 
through scholarly criticism, but we no longer are cer- 


: 'tain enough of his ipsissima verba to be able to say 


thus and thus said he, without an iota of doubt. 
Biblical criticism has finished a work begun by 
theologians to whom the possibility of Jesus being 
God was becoming more out of the question. What 
meaning had his death on the cross if all the time he 
When we 


why did he not guarantee that his religion would be 
kept free from error if he was God? Instead of a sure 
revelation his teachings have given us just one more 
item to quarrel about. 

With the infallible Jesus gone from the picture all 
“They have taken away my 
Lord and I know not where they have laid him,” I 
can hear some people say of this ruthless work of 


- criticism. Have we taken him away, or have we 


really restored him? This is the vital question. 
Biblical criticism is founded on fact, and it is here to 
stay. If Biblical science destroys the Lord Jesus, 
then he is destroyed with people who love the truth 
above all else.. Believing as we must in a God of 
truth, how dare we say that the truth will hurt, that 
it will take anything of real religious value? 

What the truth takes away from us is not Jesus 
of Nazareth but the Christ of a later theology. The 
Jesus whom Peter and John could not but follow, the 
Jesus of whom it was said that he spake not as the 
Scribes but as one having authority, this is the Jesus 
of history, of truth. Truth restores him to us by 
taking what was false about him. When he met the 
fisherman on the shore of the lake he did not say, 
“Wollow me because I am God, the Second Person of 
the Trinity;’’ all he said was, “Follow me,” and they 
obeyed. Why? Because he was God? Absurd! 
Because he was the Messiah? They did not dream 
of it at the time. From his lips there fell such gra- 
cious words, from his eyes there shone such power, 
from his personality there emanated such a com- 
pelling influence, they could not but follow him. De- 
stroy his godhead, show that he was mistaken about 
devils and hell and the second coming, prove his 
fallibility, his humanity, as much as you like, and 
yet we are charmed and conquered by the gracious 
words which have been recorded of him. No man 
can reflect upon his personality, learn it, become ac- 
quainted with it, and not fall captive. 

What then is the authority of thisman? Not the 
authority of organization. ‘Therulers of the Gentiles 
love to lord it over them and their great ones exercise 
authority over.them. Not so shall it be among you; 
but whosoever shall become great among you shall 
become your servant.”’ “Be ye not called Rabbi; for 
one is your teacher and all ye are brethren.’”’ These 
sayings, as Sabatier pointed out, mean that Christ 
appointed no hierarchies of authority to which men 
must submit their minds and consciences. What then 
was his authority? The authority of truth. He 
spake not as the scribes who spake by authority—that 
is by citing chapter and verse of Moses. Jesus hid 
behind no authority, but dared assert truth for himself. 
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Let us read over the parallels in the Sermon on the 
Mount which he drew between his own teachings and 
those of Moses. In each case he said, “‘It was said 
to you of old . . . . but I say to you.” 

Did not our Orthodox guides use to say that this 
was tantamount to an assertion of divinity by Christ? 
How dared he oppose himself to Moses unless he were 
God? Thus does the world fail to recognize the 
bravery of a human soul. Why did Channing dare 
deny many Orthodox teachings in his day, because he 
thought he was God? Notat all, but because he dared 
pass Orthodox teachings before the bar of an enlight- 
ened reason and conscience, and pronounce sentence 
upon them. Channing might have said, “It was said 
unto you of old, God predestinates some of us for hell 
and some for heaven and we can do nothing about it 
—hbut I say unto you this is not so. It is contrary to 
the dictates of my mind and heart.” 

The authority of Christ was the authority of the 
prophets. Those who assert his defiance of Moses as 
a proof of his Deity have not read the prophets care- 
fully enough. When surrounded by vile idolatry and 
immoral worship those preachers of old dared to say, 
“Who hath required this at your hand to trample 
my courts, to burn incense, to sacrifice animals, to keep 
feasts and fasts? God wants only that you should 
live justly and love mercy.”’ This was a terrific re- 
bellion on the part of the prophets, for all around them 
the people were wedded to their immoralities and 
superstitions. By what authority dared they cry 
out, ‘“Thus saith Jehovah?” .Heard they an audible 
voice from heaven? Not atall. The only voices the 
prophets ever heard were the same voices that you 
and I hear—the voices of mind and heart. 

When you and I read the prophets do we ask by 
what authority did they these things? We do not. 
They need no authority. Their position stands by 
itself without aid from without. Asked whether 
God prefers a clean heart to the blood of a goat, vou 
would answer instantly, the clean heart of course. 
By what authority make you this answer? By the 
same authority that the prophet made it—the au- 
thority of the truth appealing to your own heart. 

And so of Christ. Gracious words proceeded 
from his mouth that two thousand years after his 
death are still resistless. When he speaks of the 
clouds of heaven, of the second coming, of the flames 
of hell, of the devil and his angels, we listen not. 
Those ideas strike no responsive chord within us. 
Instead of making us religious they only alienate us 
from religion. But when he says, Blessed are the 
peacemakers, blessed are the meek, blessed are the 
merciful, our hearts throb in unison with his. His 
truth has found a resting place in us. It remains for 
us but to receive it and give it a chance to grow and 
bring forth good fruit. 

Look out at the world to-day. We see lazy, self- 
indulgent people living off the labor of others. We 
see some wasting their time in frivolity. Still others 
are fretting under the obligations of life, resenting 
such misfortunes and illnesses as must come to most 
of us at some time. Selfishness, self-seeking, com- 
plaining, are the order of the day. War, cut-throat 
business methods, shady financing, corrupt banking 
practises, cheating, lying, gambling, stealing, are 
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everywhere. Brutality and tyranny hold sway. 
Measure such a prospect by the spirit of Jesus and 
how wrong it becomes! What a miraculous change 
for the better we might expect if only his spirit gov- 
erned the actions of man! Is his spirit right, or is the 
selfish world? We make answer that he is nght. 
By what authority? By the authority of our own 
spirits. 

Can we do dark deeds if we remember his face? 
Can we remain grouchy, disagreeable, depressed, in a 
state of anger or hatred? Can we bicker and quarrel 
and whine and complain? Before the greatness of 
his spirit the pettiness of our vices disappears like 
clouds before the sun. 

He is not a tyrannous teacher who would hold 
us in bondage to himself, but is a true teacher, a lib- 
erator of our activities. He wants not the absorp- 
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tion of his ideas, but an ever-growing application of 
his principles. He does not demand that we accept 
the truth on his authority, but that we love truth for 
its own sake wherever we find it. 

“Why judge ye not of yourselves what is right?” 
said Jesus in the record of Luke. “Not every one 
that saith unto me Lord, Lord, but he that doeth the 
will of my father which isin heaven.”’ These are words 
of eternal life. They are the words of God’s truth 
written in our hearts. They need no infallibility. 
We know they are true. We know that when they 
reach our hearts they compel moral action on our 
part. We know that in resisting them we are resist- 
ing not men but God. By what authority know we 
his truth? By his own spirit in our hearts, whereby 
we cry, “Abba, Father.” “No man can say Jesus is 
Lord but by the Holy Spirit.” 


An Epoch-Making Council’ 


William E. Gilroy 


BIS one sat, partly as participant, partly as ob- 
server, in the Council assembled in First 


fem} for the purpose of installing Dwight J. 
Bradley as pastor, he thought inevitably of that 
strategic Council met to install George A. Gordon at 
the Old South Church forty-six years ago. That 
Old South Council, in its division and conflict, and 
in the triumph of a brilliant young preacher whose 
orthodoxy was challenged, has long been regarded as 
marking the passing of one era and the opening of 
another, in the development and progress of Congre- 
gational life. Not that the old passed, or that the 
new emerged, with such complete precision as to 
time; it was rather that that event became symbolic 
and significant of a recognized transition. 

One found himself wondering what would have 
happened in 1884, if, instead of the statement of the 
youthful Gordon, expressive of the new liberalism, 
but none the less framed largely in conventional forms 
and relationships, that Council had been challenged 
with the statement and responses presented to the 
Newton Council, almost completely unrelated to 
hitherto accepted forms or molds, and in their very 
sweep and positiveness offering something radical, 
beyond all assumption or conjecture of probably the 
great majority of those who composed even this 
present-day Council. The Old South Council under 
such a conceivable circumstance would undoubtedly 
have been disrupted beyond repair. What would 
have taken place.would have been, not an evolution, 
but a revolution, somewhat violent and overwhelm- 
ing, with the brilliant young candidate probably find- 
ing himself left to pursue his way outside the accepted 
borders of even a Congregational church. 

Nothing could more effectually have revealed 
the progress that Congregationalists have made 
toward real liberty in thought and life, and in the 
spiritual expression of brotherly recognition and toler- 
ance, than the attitude of this present-day Council, 


*An editorial in the Congregationalist, by the Editor-in- 
Chief, 


Church in Newton (Mass.) on March 13, 


which met a unique, unusual and unforeseen situation 
with poise, inquiry and good judgment, and entirely 
without that inquisitorial and self-confidently dog- 
matic spirit and procedure that a generation ago 
would have been inseparable from such an occasion. 

The fact is that silently, but fully as effectually, 
the events of this Newton installation marked an 
evolution, or a revolution—from whichever stand- 
point one cares to see it—quite as decisive, significant 
and crucial in its possibilities as anything that char- 
acterized the Old South Council of 1884. Here, 
again, an old era was passing, and a new era was com- 
ing to birth—with its pangs and labor well concealed, 
but none the less apparent to the penetratively ob- 
servant eye. 

One realizes that he can not speak of the Council 
in this way without doing a certain injustice to Mr. 
Bradley, and the trouble is that one can not correct 
that injustice without at the same time recognizing 
that all that we have said does not begin to portray 
the Council in its aspect of uniqueness and revolution. 
One should, however, hasten to say—and this essen- 
tially in justice to Mr. Bradley—that the Council 
found its uniqueness, not so much in the radical na- 
ture of the candidate’s statement and responses, but 
in the fact that these were radically diferent. Here 
was no callow young iconoclast, challenging the world 
of conventional Orthodoxy with a chip on his shoulder, 
voicing startling things for the sake of saying some- 
thing sensational and startling. That is old and usual 
enough to be no longer unique. The significance of 
this occasion lay in something entirely different—a 
minister, still young, daring to think out loud and to 
bare his soul, voicing his experience and his faith in 
positive expression, standing, for the rest, in an atti- 
tude of Hier stande Ich, Ich kann night anders, Gott 
helf mir, but daring to suggest that a positive experi- 
ence could find its own forms and expressions, with 
relation to no particular molds and conventional 
phrases. One thought of Thoreau’s, If we would 
understand Christ we must abolish Christianity, but if 
such a principle entered into the matter at all, it was 
with no aspiration for striking epigram, and with no 
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dominant suggestion of negation. Here rather was 
the strength of reality in affirmation—the part of 
reality and affirmation in which the kernel for once was 
accorded its rightful place of proportionate interest in 
relation to the shell; in which the very heart of Chris- 
tian meanings became dominant over every consid- 
eration of the traditional and temporal, the formal 
and conventional. 

What one was conscious of was something new— 
not so much in view, or expression, as in afttitude—a 
man of intense honesty of purpose, declining to as- 
sume, or to pretend to, that which had no meaning for 

‘him, but affirming with a conviction that swept all 
questioning before it the reality that religion actually 
did have. 

Frankly, it was a day for which we have looked, 
and a day in which we rejoice. There will be voices 
in sufficient number and volume to remind us of the 
historic past—to re-create its forms and to re-interpret 
its expressions. But this is the distinctive day for 
which we have waited—the day that will reveal a 
prophetic faith and vision that will express itself in 
its own way as freely and originally as prophetic 
faith and vision created its own distinctive expres- 
sions in the past. The significance of the new day is 
not that all who share its faith or vision will think, 
or speak, like Bradley—that would mean simply to 
repeat in‘our age the crucial mistake of the ages—but 
that the new and enriching experience of religion will 
dare to express itself in its own way. It is no longer 
unity and identity in form and expression that is to 
bind the church together, but the diversity that honesty 
and freedom not only make possible, but compel 

-in a world where individual reactions to Truth are 
- frank and open in the presence of Truth’s immensity 
and diversity. 

One realizes how unsatisfactory to distant readers 
is the discussion, or appraisal, of a Council, of which 
one is not able to reproduce more effectually the color- 
ful aspect and the concrete content. This, in a 
measure, is impossible. We hope, as soon as space 
is available, to print in full Mr. Bradley’s written 
statement, but this was admittedly presented chiefly 
as a basis for the interesting and extempore revela- 
tions through question and answer which followed; 
and of these not even a stenographic report could have 
reproduced the atmosphere, or the significant high 
lights and illuminating asides. 

Perhaps the discerning reader can fill in the picture 
for himself. The two things that pre-eminently im- 
pressed us, if they could not be separated from the at- 
mosphere of the Council, were in large degree inde- 
pendent of its specific and detailed content. It is 
doubtful whether a single member of the Council 
agreed at every point, even about fundamental issues, 
with Mr. Bradley’s statement, and many, like the 
present writer, would have challenged that statement 
at more than one point. The entire significance of 
the Newton Council could have been equally manifest 
if the specific views of the pastor to be installed had 
differed materially, and even radically, from those 
actually expressed. The two things that were sig- 
nificant about the Council, and definitely symbolic 
of the new day, were these: 

First, the completeness of the departure in the 


statements presented from that psychology of either 
conformity or of non-conformity, which, hitherto at 
almost every time and place, has dominated every 
minor or major Council in the history of the Christian 
Church, and the simple plainness and honesty with 
which the minister to be installed stated his experience 
and his belief without the slightest regard to what any- 
body might have expected him to say. This achieve- 
ment on Mr. Bradley’s part was probably as much un- 
conscious as conscious—but it was an achievement, 
for not one man in a million finds it posstble to do that 
simple thing. Not the least wonder of this Council 
was its delightful ingenuousness. 

Second, the frankness with which the Council 
accepted the situation, and the utter absence of such 
petty inquisitions as have formerly tended to domi- 
nate candidates and Councils with the atmosphere of 
what was expected rather than the real discovery of 
what the candidate had to offer. That, also, is an 
achievement somewhat new and remarkable in the 
history of ecclesiasticism. And this is noteworthy 
because it comes not from indifference, nor from a 
somewhat flabby tolerance, but because it has its 
roots in a new daring and in a tolerance that springs 
from spiritual discernment and appreciation. It 
means that the day has passed when either men or 
convictions are to be judged chiefly by external forms 
and standards. 


PROGRAM OF DEDICATION 


The program for the dedication of the National 
Memorial Church in Washington, April 27, follows: 

Morning service in the church at eleven. The 
Rev. Frederic W. Perkins, D. D., minister of the 
church, will preside, assisted by the Rev. William 
Couden of Providence, and the Rev. Clarence E. Rice, 
D. D., both former ministers. Addresses will be 
given by the Rey. Lee S. McCollester, D. D., and the 
Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., both former 
Presidents of the General Convention. 

The Dedication Service will be held at four p. m., 
with the Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D., Executive Sec- 
retary, presiding. Brief addresses will be given by 
Mr. Louis Annin Ames, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the General Convention, and Mr. M. W. 
Lewis, moderator of the Washington parish. Ser- 
vice of Dedication led by Dr. Perkins. Prayer of 
Dedication by the Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., 
aformer minister. Brief addresses by representatives 
of the national denominational organizations: the 
Rev. Hazel I. Kirk, President of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association; the Rev. John M. Rat- 
cliff, President of the General Sunday School As- 
sociation; the Rey. Max Kapp, Vice-President of the 
Young People’s Christian Union; the Rey. Frank D. 
Adams, D. D., President of the General Convention. 

Special music will be furnished by the choir 
under the direction of Albert W. Harned, Mus. D. 

On Monday evening at eight Mr. J. Warren An- 
rews, organist of the Church of the Divine Paternity 
of New York City, will give a recital on the Hutchin- 
son Memorial Organ. 

At the close of the recital an informal reception 
will be given by the parish to friends and visitors. 
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Many Kinds of Universalists 


VIII. 


Dare We Be Christians ? 


E. Dean Ellenwood 


The Rev. E. Dean Ellenwood was born in Kewanee, 
Jll., and received his education in Wakefield, Kans., 
and at Chicago University. He was ordained in 1905, 
and married that same year. He has served churches 
in Minneapolis, Atlanta, Elgin, Ill., and Woonsocket, 
R. I., where he has been since 1919. He has also 
served as trustee of the Georgia, Illinois, and Rhode 
Island Universalist Conventions, and has been presi- 
dent of the Woonsocket Public Health Nursing As- 
sociation. 


God hath made of one blood all nations of men.— 
Acts 17 : 26. 


PAN a certain glorious October morning, one of 
Si )) my friends was en route to Boston in his 
™ | automobile, having as a passenger a Negro 

i) woman who for many years has been a valued 
helper in the home of his wife’s mother. This servant 
is of a type unfortunately not too common, who honor 
their vocation and make of it a fine art. Genuine 
piety and an industrious and meditative mind have 
combined with her native humor to make of her a 
philosopher worth hearing. 


This was her first experience with the gorgeous. 


coloring of a New England autumnal landscape, and 
her enjoyment of its infinite variety and its exquisite 
harmony was evident. In the wayside pastures 


grazed cattle of several breeds, black, red, brown, and . 


mottled. In a field near the road a farmer was plow- 
ing with a team of horses, one bay and one black, 
while in a barnyard an old white horse dozed con- 
tentedly in the sun. Dooryard gardens were radiant 
with abundance of autumn blossoms. Robins were 
still busy on the lawns. A blue-jay flashed across the 
path of the swiftly moving car. A colony of crows 
noisily disputed in the upper branches of a giant elm. 

For several miles the swiftly changing scenes 
absorbed the attention of my friend’s passenger. 
Then he asked her what she thought of it all. With 
characteristic deliberateness she replied: “Seeing how 
the Lord has made so many different colored leaves, 
so many flowers of different colors and kinds, birds of 
many sorts, and different kinds and colors of beasts, 
why shouldn’t we expect that He would want human 
beings of different colors also? Then why should any 
of His creatures fault any of the others because of the 
color of their skin? How can any of us know which 
color He likes best? Surely He must need all of us, 
or He wouldn’t have made us different.” 

What answer can racial prejudice make to this 
simple, convincing philosophy? Surely none that 
will stand the searching scrutiny of Christ. Yet, re- 
cently, the minister of a prosperous Brooklyn church 
has requested his Negro communicants to attach 
themselves to churches in the city composed of mem- 
bers of their own race, and bluntly declares, “This is a 
white church, and I intend to keep it white. 

A large group of clergymen, many of them of na- 
tional reputation, signed a statement condemning the 
attitude of this Brooklyn pastor, but in this pro- 
nouncement they contritely admit: ‘‘What he and his 


congregation have done openly, many of us have 
tended to do, subtly, though perhaps unconsciously. 
Again and again, our missionaries at home and abroad 
have been embarrassed by the failure of churches to 
make themselves inclusive, although professing a re- 
ligion which transcends racial and social barriers.” 

This unhappy incident recalls the reference by 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, in his challenging book, “The 
Christ of the Indian Road,” to a church in South 
Africa which bore a sign, “‘Asiatics and Hottentots 
(Negroes) Not Allowed.” Dr. Jones goes on to re- 
mind us that the world-renowned Indian mystic and 
saint, Mahatma Gandhi, would be excluded from 
this church, because he is an Asiatic. He further 
startles us by the reflection that in this church there 
would be no welcome for Jesus, who also was an 
Asiatic. Speaking of the very serious embarrassment 
which our missionaries have suffered as a result of our 
hasty and ill-advised immigration law, he says: “Up 
to that time America held the moral leadership of the 
East. It was a moral asset to be an American. In 
one moment, by this law, we renounced the leadership 
that was in our hands.” And again, he says: “This 
legislation has broken our arms as we stretch them out 
in friendliness and good will toward the nations of the 
East, and yet it was from Asia that we got the one 
thing that is truly worth while in our civilization, and 
the one thing that we look to to save us—Christ.”’ 

When the living spirit of Christ transformed the 
soul of Saul of Tarsus, his traditional and instinctive 
national and religious exclusiveness was swept away, 
and he became the irresistible Apostle to the Gentiles. 
Shedding the shackles of racial superiority and sec- 
tarian prejudice, he dared not limit the love of God, 
for he had found the Christ in whom ‘“‘there is neither 
bond nor free.” 

This conviction, presumably fundamental to the 
Christian evangel, has apparently not yet possessed 
the souls of all who call themselves after the name of 
Christ. Doubtless many churches, and quite possibly 
some in our own small fellowship, need the heart- 
searching admonition of the committee of clergymen 
above mentioned. Here is their contrite admission: 
“It behooves us and our fellow churchmen to re- 
examine the nature of the religion we claim to be uni- 
versal, and to endeavor to create brotherhoods worthy 
of the name of Jesus.” 

There is an ancient tradition, supported by the 
sacred records, that the sympathetic bystander, upon 
whose strong shoulders was laid the cross of Christ 
on that tragic but momentous march to Calvary, was 
of the race whose members now find themselves un- 
welcome, not only in the church now the subject of 
much unwelcome publicity, but in many another as 
well. 

But God, who is no respecter of persons, and 
who has not yet announced His favorite among the 
races, has His own ways of preserving the delicate 
balance of cosmic justice. Simon, the African, carried 
Christ’s cross, and, for his wages, has his name re- 
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corded in the most widely circulated Book of all living 
literature. St. Matthew’s, of Brooklyn, for its brief 
moment in the spotlight, had to deny the very spirit 
of the Cross which leads its stately ceremonials. And 
it is not at all impossible that by the deep spiritual 
intuitions, the devotion and sincerity, of future mem- 


bers of Simon’s race, Christ’s Church may eventually 
be rescued from the senility which certainly awaits it 
if it shall continue to multiply within its constituency 
those who are adept in saying with impressive pomp 
and ceremony, “‘Lord! Lord!’ but who have not yet 
learned how to “‘do the things that he said.” 


What a Japanese Christian Student Thinks of Our 


Anti-Japanese Immigration Law 


Junichi Natori * 


HAVE been lamenting that I found the people 
who agree with the Anti-Japanese Emigration 
Law. I remember that I wrote a letter to a 
lady as follows: 

. . You told us “We the white Americans are 

a superior race, because we are the offsprings of Pil- 

grims” proudly. You forget one side of the American 

race. I say the most of the Americans are not the 
descendants of Pilgrims. If you have the spirit of 

Pilgrims, you could not have such an absurd argu- 

ment. I respect the courage with which you support 


‘the Anti-Japanese Emigration Law, but I can not 


agree with your opinion. Who made two races? 
Who made the U.S. A.? I hope that you ask God to 
change His Providence. You desire a pure race. 
Do you think that essentially the two races are dif- 
ferent? Do you think that the Japanese heart can 
not touch the American heart? How narrow your 
race prejudice is! I do not believe that the American 
are a purerace. I know that what were the causes 
of the Anti-Japanese Immigration Law. 

The one is race prejudice. Do you forget the 
three fundamental principles of America? Think 
again Liberty, Peace and Charity. Your ancestor 
took this country of the American Indians, the yellow 
race. Now you shut the door, and say ‘‘You, the 
yellow race, can not come to our country.”’ God is 
praying for your repentance. 

The other reason was from the Economical prob- 
lem. Your people passed the Anti-Chinese Immi- 
gration Law, and wanted the laborers. So you wel- 
comed the Japanese Immigration. And the Japanese 
became the pioneer of the Agriculture of California. 
They worked faithfully for the chief price. The 
white laborers hate this things. Some politicians 
agreed with them, because they wanted to chosen the 
members of the Diet by them. When you wanted 
the Japanese, said ‘‘Please come here.’”” Now you do 
say, ‘““You can not come here. Japanese can not 
has ourland. Japanese are theinferior race. Japan- 
ese do not Americanize, so we hate you.” The Amer- 
icans in California do against even the Japanese 
Christian Church building. The teaching of Christ 
was defeated by their race prejudice. I never heard 


*Mr. Natori is a native of Nagano Prefecture, one of the 
central mountainous provinces of Japan. He graduated irom 
the Nagano Normal School and from the English Department of 
Waseda University in Tokyo. During and after his university 
course he was active in Y. M. C. A. work. He is a member of the 


independent Christian church organized by Rev. Kanzo Uchi- » 


mura, who has just died. He spent one year in study at Earlham 
College and is now studying at Hartford Seminary. 


such a selfish morality in my life. I must challenge 
you for the righteousness with Christ. 

You told us again, ‘America is the first in every- 
thing.” J admire America and the Americans. The 
American are great people, there is no doubt that. 
They are great in building cities and railroads, as the 
ancient Babylonians were great in building tower 
and canals. The Americans have wonderful genius 
for improving the breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and 
swine; they raise them in multitudes, butcher them, 
cure them, eat them, and send their meat-products 
to all parts of the world. The Americans, too, are 
great inventors. The Americans are great adepts in 
the art of enjoying this life to the utmost; they by 
their science are making this world one huge play- 
ground; by their palatial cars and steamers. Need- 
less to say, they are great in money. All things are 
valued in dollars and cents in America. Then they 
are great in Democracy. The people is their king 
and emperor; yes, even their God; the American 
people make laws, as they make farms and farm im- 
plements; they exclude their old friends the Japanese 
by law. I know also the attitude of your people to 
the Negro. The so-called Christians have the brutal 
heart more than the barbarian had. I know many 
good churches, and I met many good Christians in 
this country, but on the whole, Americans are not re- 
ligious. The American material civilization is great, 
but the American spiritual civilization is poor. 

Japan is large as California, but Japanese popu- 
lation is 70 millions. Ten thousand Japanese only 
are living in the all America. The area of the U.S. A. 
is 30 times of Japan. The population of the U.S. A. 
is about 130 millions, about twice times of Japanese. 
You did not think this real situation, and you made 
the difference between the Japanese and the other 
nations and eyed the Japanese with contempt and 
said, “America is the richest country in the world, the 
Japanese must practise the birth-control.” On the 
other hand, the American missionaries are preaching 
for the Japanese as follows: “If any man would go to 
law with thee and take away thy coat, let him have 
thy cloak also. And whosoever shall compel thee to 
go one mile, go with him two. Give to him that 
asked thee, and from him that would borrow of thee, 
turn not thou away.” 

Do you know that how many Japanese had been 
coming to America? The Americans could not admit 
the enterance of only 164 Japanese Immigration every 
year. 

Finally I ask you from the religious point of view. 
This is of much interest to me—to know the American 
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Lady’s purity, honesty, sincerity, chastity, faith 
through this problem. Your ancestors taught the 
Bible to the Japanese people, and many American mis- 
sionaries areinJapan. They said that you must study 
the Bible. So I studied the Greek, and I read the 
Bible. Now I ask you this problem by this Bible. 
I have many words of the Bible to ask to you. But 
to-day I ask you one sentence. Would you please 
teach me the following words: “Ye love one another; 
even as I have loved you, that ye also love one an- 
other.” 

Your people told us of International love, of 
Brotherhood, of Good-will, of Peace and of the meaning 
of the Cross of Jesus. 

Your missionaries came to Japan and taught the 
story of Luke 10. I could not forget this story. 

“Then an expert in the Law got up to test him 
and said, ‘Master, what must I do to make sure of 
eternal life?’ Jesus said to him, ‘What does the Law 
say? How does it read?’ He answered, “You must 
love the Lord your God with your whole heart, your 
whole soul, your whole strength, and your whole 
mind, and your neighbor as you do yourself.’ Jesus 
said to him, ‘You are right. Do that and you will 
live.’ But he, wishing to justify his question, said, 
‘And who is my neighbor?’ Jesus replies, “A man 


was on his way down from Jerusalem to Jericho,when 
he fell into the hands of robbers, and they stripped 
him and beat him and went off leaving him half dead. 
Now a priest happened to be going that way, and 
when he saw him, he went by on the other side of the 
road. And a Levite also came to the place, and when 
he saw him, he went by on the other side. But a 
Samaritan who was traveling that way came upon 
him, and when he saw him, he pitied him, and he went 
up to him and dressed his wounds with oil and wine 
and bound themup. And he put him on his own mule 
and brought him to an inn and took care of him. The 
next day he took out a dollar and gave it to the inn- 
keeper and said, “Take care of him, and whatever 
more you spend [ will refund to you on my way back.” 
Which of these three do you think proved himself a 
neighbor to the man who fell into the robbers’ hands?’ 
He said, ‘The man who took pity on him.’ Jesus said 
to him, ‘Go and do so yourself!” 

But your people passed the Anti-Japanese Law 
and you agree to that law and have such an opinion. 
I can not understand your heart and the American 
Christianity. I could not sleep last night. I wrote 
this letter for God’s Love and Righteousness. I 
wrote this letter with a serious prayer, because I re- ° 
spect You and America. 


The Alibi in Fishing—IV 


A Brother of Johannes 


Like the editions of the 
now comes the later 


to be the final one. 
afternoon papers, 
extra. 

On my last visit to Lake Nicatous I had to get 
along without Roy. He had moved to Massachusetts, 
where he had a permanent job and could get good 
schooling for his children. As a substitute guide he 
recommended his brother Ivan, known as “Mike” 
for short. Before engaging Ivan I wrote to ask if he 
would meet requirements. Could he cook, was he a 
fisherman, and would he be willing to fish early and 
late, Sundays as well as week days, go anywhere and 
everywhere to find the best fish, and have time off 
only when fishing was not good? Roy’s answer was 
reassuring. “He is just like me.” That was enough. 
Ivan was engaged forthwith. 

It is hard to change guides. But Ivan and I got 
along like two schoolboys. He wore his blue chambray 


shirt outside his trousers, Chinese fashion. It was a 
good hot weather idea. I adopted it. We must 
have been a funny looking pair. 

Ivan was fastidious about his dishes. He had a 


new outfit of camping utensils, the knives and forks 
and spoons having robin’s-egg-blue handles. Also 
some new shiny basins. Everything was washed 
immaculately after each meal. Good housekeeping 
adds immeasurably to the joys of camp life. 

The great meal on a camping trip is the breakfast 
of flap-jacks, especially so if one has good butter 
along. Plain granulated sugar makes an excellent 
substitute for syrup. Flap-jacks, like any pancakes, 
to be prime must be served piping hot from the griddle. 
So Ivan baked for me and I baked for Ivan. The 


HE third installment under this title was said — 


only trouble with that is that instead of being all 
through as you thought when you began to bake, 
your appetite returns and you are ready for another 
batch. So it goes until the batter is exhausted. 

Another thing that I have learned in camping is 
that one can make wonderful toast, and that it is 
usually much better than plain bread. The bread 
becomes somewhat dried out and inferior before the 
trip is over. Yet, cut without too great thickness 
and carefully toasted over a bed of coals, it can be 
made as delectable as that at the Parker House. 

Ivan and I had most remarkable trout fishing. 
Up Combs Brook I took sixteen one day. Another 
day nineteen. Another day twenty-five, the limit. 
It was not waste, for back at the club were mouths 
hungry for trout. At Horseshoe Lake, after hours of 
no success, I finally found where the trout were and 
for an hour had as much fun as I had ever had in my 
life. So it was not strange that the night before I 
was to leave, while dining at a neighboring cottage, 
I should take great pride in describing my unusual 
and remarkable success. 

The daughter of my hostess was keenly interested. 
How she regretted that she had not been along! How 
I regretted that she had not been! So I proposed a 
trip for the following day. I did not need to leave 
until 5 p. m. to catch my sleeper at Lincoln. Why not 
start early, go up Combs Brook and let Molly have 
a taste of real fishing? We would use her mother’s 
new outboard motor to get to the foot of the brook. 
Molly was not averse to wading the stream for four 
miles on our way to the bog. I had an extra rod and 
would equip it with a Silver Doctor, the fly that had 
proved most successful during the previous days. 


| placed at every conceivable spot, but in vain. 
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In the cool of the early morning we were much re- 
lieved to see a string of canoes ahead of us point on up 
the lake beyond the mouth of the brook. Our appre- 
hension that some one might be anticipating us in 
making for our favorite spot was groundless. We 
splashed up the brook over rocks and boulders, some- 
' times in water up to our knees. Once I involuntarily 
sat down in the bed of the stream. Molly was more 
fortunate. 
| At last the Promised Land! Molly was to fish. 
| IT would defer my fishing until later. I wanted her to 
experience the thrill of piscatorial action. It was an 
ideal day. Ivan and I remembered the choicest spots. 
' But something was wrong. The casting was good, no 
accidents occurred to disturb the pools, the flies were 
No 


_.trout, not the sign of a trout, not the merest ripple re- 
' sembling a strike. 
on a schedule. 


' start down-stream by 1.30 at the latest if I was to 


Our time was fleeting. We were 
It was absolutely necessary that we 


make my train. Just before stopping for dinner 
there was a tiny swirl. Weall tried in turn. Finally 
Molly succeeded. She brought in a trout that we 
estimated at six inches. We had to give ourselves the 


_ benefit of the doubt, because we needed at least one 


for Molly’s trout dinner that I had so gallantly and 
confidently promised the night before. Ivan and I 
had bacon. Molly said it was the best trout she ever 
ate. She might have added the smallest as well. 
When I mentioned the phenomenal experience of the 
days before, she had a look of incredulity in her eyes. 
Again it was the narration of the kind of fishing the 
other fellow always tells about. 
What was the alibi to be? The weather was per- 
The spot was perfect. The angling was per- 
fect. We knew from those we had lost the day before 
that we hadn’t fished the stream entirely out. We 
had changed flies from Silver Doctor to Parmachene 
and from Parmachene to Montreal without changing 
the result. I was completely mystified. But Ivan 
proved himself to be resourceful. As he poled us down 
the stream with his trousers rolled up to his kneesand, 
in deference to feminine company, his shirt for once 
tucked in, he philosophized as follows: ‘Trout are 
just like women. You can never understand them. 
We wanted trout to-day more than at any other time. 
Yet they wouldn’t rise. Why are they so blamed 
contrary? I think it must be just pure cussedness.”’ 
That was a new thought. Perhaps Ivan was 
right. Perhaps after all real success in fishing de- 
pends primarily upon the changeable disposition of 
the fish. Six years of experience leads me also to that 
conclusion. At any rate the day was saved. De- 
pression was dispelled and, with hope and anticipation 
restored, I made an engagement with my fair com- 
panion to try it again another year. 
* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of Wishes and Prayers 

I am a numerous Grandfather, and every one of my many 
Grandchildren hath at least one Birthday a year, and I manage 
to have more; for Birthdays come oftener as one groweth older. 
And my Grandson who hath the Reddest Hair, and the Freckles 
that do most Overlap, had a Birthday. And his was a Swell 
Party. 


fect. 
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And when they brought in the Birthday Cake with Twelve 
Candles upon it, he Filled his Lungs that he might blow out all 
the Lights at once; for he hath had So Many Birthdays he 
knoweth just how it is done, and it is up to him to increase his 
Lung Capacity by at least One Candle a Year. 

And his mother, even the Daughter of Keturah, said unto 
him, Before thou dost blow out the Candles, it is Incumbent upon 
thee to Make a Wish. 

And he stopped to consider. For with what he had then 
about him of Birthday Presents, and a Father and a Mother, 
and a Grandfather, and Various Uncles and Aunts, and a Finely 
Assorted lot of Cousins, some with Black Hair and some with 
Brown Hair and some with Tow Hair, and a Big Sister and a 
Little Sister both with Red-gold Hair, there seemed to him Very 
Little that was left for him to wish for. 

And his younger Sister, even the Little Sister of the Daughter 
of the Daughter of Keturah, who was growing desirous of a 
portion of the Cake, spake unto him and said, Thou mightest 
wish that thy Football Team shall win the Victory next Saturday. 

But he said, Not on thy life. That is not a Big Enough 
Wish for a Birthday. I can pray for that any night. 

And I considered the Sagacity of this small boy, and I 
thought there might be something to be said on behalf of his 
Philosophy, For Birthdays come but once a year, and Prayer- 
time cometh every night, and Birthdays are not to be wasted. 
And some sense of Proportion is to be observed, even in Religion, 
though many people never learn that this is true. And I have 
some sympathy for the lad in his feeling that one should not 
waste a Wish for which one waiteth for an Whole Year on a 
Desired Object which may be had any night in Answer to Prayer. 
The Doctrine which is taught in the Science of Theology, which 
still may be Queen of the Sciences and which the Most Erudite of 
the Church Fathers have held as a Basick Principle in the In- 
terpretation of Miracles, namely that of the Parsimony of Provi- 
dence, in not wasting any Mighty Works on Trivial Results, 
applieth to all our Prayers and Wishes. 

But on the other hand, I reflected that, with all the Wisdom 
of this young Grandson of mine (and may he be a wiser man 
than his Grandsire) his theory hath suffered this Infiltration of 
Worldly Unwisdom, that those Benefits that accrue to men 
through their Religion may be Minor Blessings as compared 
with those that we wish for on Birthdays or have to Hustle for 
all the year around. 

And albeit mine own birthdays have been so many that 
the Cake can no longer hold the Candles, yet would I, on every 
anniversary of the day that brought me into my share of the 
Life of this Good Old World, wish for some Mighty Big Satis- 
faction for Myself and for Humanity and for all I love, and say 


Amen every night. 
* * * 


Oh, how I hate to hear Nurse say, 

“Now have you washed your ears to-day?’ 
The other things one’s got to do, 
Like brush your hair, or tie that shoe, 
Or wipe your mouth and say your grace, 
Or clean your hands and sponge your face, 
All these make children’s lives a pest, 
And give them little or no rest. 
But all of these I’d greet with cheers 
To be excused from Wash Your Ears. 
When I’m grown up I often think 
How I’ll have lemonade to drink, 
And ices every day, of course, 
And six large dogs and p’raps a horse. 
And no one ever there to say 

“Now tidy up, and stop your play!’ 
I daresay I’ll be rather dirty 
When I’m a quite old man of thirty, 
But once grown up I tell you plain 
T’ll never wash my ears again! 

D. M. Holian . 
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The General Convention at Work 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF PRAYER 


Coming to Terms with Ultimate Things 

The new impulse in religion is in the conviction that we can 
come to terms with this life and that we can do something about 
it now. Therefore, the word “ultimate”? should be given some 
thought. ‘Ultimate things’’ must not be things of some other 
world, as suggested in the term “‘final harmony”’ in the statement 
of our faith. 

Humanity has been waiting. Sitting with folded hands, 
looking up into the sky and waiting! Fatal fallacy! 

God will not, must not, do for us the things we should do for 
ourselves. 

“Ultimate things’? must be made to mean things of the 
Spirit, powers of the soul, ready now and waiting to be used in 
terms of super-power for daily living. We are daily surprised to 
find Universalists who are well acquainted with their faith and 
loyal to their church, but who have made almost no study of the 
laws and methods by which their beautiful faith can be applied to 
daily living. 

Here is the deep and haunting need of our time. We need 
personal efficiency through spiritual experience. We need to 
know the ‘‘ultimate’’ things now, and how to use them. We need 
to know that the real life of man, the center of his power and the 
secret of his highest service, is inward and unseen; that when the 
True Self, the Divine within, comes to its throne in our lives 
then we have unity, power, vision and true joy. 

Let us give a little time each day to these lessons and medi- 
tations. In some way let us try to learn how to pray and how 
to live by faith’ 

B.G. Carpenter. 

Pasadena, Calif. 


* * 


ABROAD IN THE CHURCHES 
(Continued) 

From Junction City my route was back to Chicago for a 
brief pause, long enough however to include a trip to Joliet for a 
conference with Dr. Macpherson on various matters of church 
business. Dr. Macpherson, by the way, in addition to serving 
his great church is finding time to be an aggressive president of 
the State Convention and a valued member of the General Con- 
vention Board of Trustees. Under his guidance and inspiration 
the State Convention is maintaining its high ideals of service and 
progress, not the least of which is to get every Universalist in 
the state to contribute at least five per cent of his or her income 
to the church.. Such giving as this will renew the spirit and en- 
thusiasm of any group of people. 

At St. Paul’s, Chicago, I had the pleasure of visiting the 
Clara Barton Guild for a few minutes to tell them something of 
the work being done at the Clara Barton House in Oxford, Mass. 
The Guild was busy working for the World War Veterans in a 
near-by hospital, thus carrying out the ideals of the noted woman 
whose name they bear. 

At Chicago started the long ride southward for the next ob- 
jectives of the trip—some of the churches of Florida. Such a trip 
on a comfortable train is often a very welcome event. It gives 
time for relaxation from conferences and speeches, with a little 
leisure for reading books and magazines. 

This trip was over familiar territory, including Camp Hill, 
Alabama, with a glimpse of the lights burning in Mary Slaughter’s 
home as the train passed through her backyard. 

One sad incident during this trip might be used as an excuse 
for philosophizing on the uncertainty of life. When I boarded 
the train in Chicago, a bride and groom escorted by a happy party 
of friends took their places in a forward car. The following eve- 
ning when we stopped in Columbus, Georgia, for a few minutes, I 
was sitting in the club car talking with the groom. J alighted 
from the train and walked over to the station, during which time 
the cars were shifted so that some of them could be sent over 


another division. When I returned to my car I saw two train- 
men carrying some one into the car ahead. On inquiry, I found 
it was the man I had been visiting with not ten minutes before. 
His clothes were badly torn, he was bleeding from many wounds 
and there were signs of internal injuries. As the cars were being 
moved, in some way no one could explain, he fell or was thrown 
from the steps to the ground, and was hit by some part of the car. 
After treatment by a surgeon he was sent on to Jacksonville under 
the influence of opiates. Many of the passengers offered their 


help to the bride in her trouble, and volunteers sat by the in- 


jured man all during the rest of the trip. But how little we 
know what twenty-four hours will bring to us! 

Arriving in Jacksonville, I found that an evening meeting 
had been arranged by Miss Watts, who is acting as minister of 
the United Liberal Church. A good congregation of interested 
people was present. Even though the city has felt the effects. 
of the depression, the church is carrying on as best it can. The 
next day I had the pleasure of calling on a number of the in- 
terested people whom I had not met the previous evening. 

In company with Judge and Mrs. Robert W. Hill, I left 
Jacksonville for the long ride across the state to St. Petersburg, 
where we were to attend the dedication of the new building of 
the United Liberal Church. An account of these services has 
already appeared in the Leader. 

The next day gave me the opportunity of again visiting 
Tarpon Springs to see the Inness paintings in the Church of the 
Good Shepherd. It was the first time I had had the opportunity 
of hearing Mrs. Richards give her interpretation of them. It 
was truly inspiring. Visited annually by thousands of people, 
this church and these pictures must be a great influence in the 
lives of many. 

I found Mr. Richards, the minister, slowly recovering from 
a serious illness. He could hardly joke about the Christmas 
dinner we had in Paris in 1918, with several other Universalist 
ministers and one layman, and when he can not joke about that 
he is a pretty sick man. However, word comes of his improve- 
ment and so we are hoping for a speedy recovery. : 

It is nice to have friends and to enjoy their hospitality. 
After leaving St. Petersburg, I met some friends from Detroit 
and drove in their car from Tampa across the state to the Hast — 
Coast. Hn route we visited the justly famed Singing Tower 
built at Lake Wales by the late Edward Bok. Located at the 
highest point of land in Florida—824 feet above sea level—this - 
tower is beautiful in its setting of orange and pine trees. Itisa 
great monument to the public interest of a great man. We also - 
passed along the shore of Lake Okechobee and through some of 
the towns which suffered such great damage in ‘“‘the second hurri- © | 
cane’ a few years ago. Vast fields of sugarcane and great 
vegetable gardens lined our route in this section. ; 

After two days with these hospitable friends, right on the 
ocean’s edge, I left for a short stay in Miami, where we hope to } 
resume services next fall. Here I again joined Mr. and Mrs. 
Hill for a boat trip back to New York. It was a delightful trip, 
although the sea was a little unruly for the first twenty-four 
hours. Aiter that it calmed down and gave-us a good ride to 
New York. 

From here I went to Philadelphia for a meeting of the minis- 
ters of the state under the leadership of the Rev. George A. Gay, 
the new State Superintendent. The day was spent in con- | 
ference on various problems. Here again were many evidences 
of an earnest desire for co-operation in making all of our work 
more efficient and effective. Nearly every minister in the state: 
was present. Mr, Gay is working hard, and we have great hopes: 
for advances in the future. | 

Arriving in Boston the next morning after five weeks’ ab—| 
sence, I found plenty of work clamoring for attention. The pile], 
is gradually melting away. The memories of delightful con--}’ 
tacts with our churches and people are growing. 

Roger F. Etz. 
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HELP WANTED 

What?—Wanted, one hundred and fifty-five more Build- 
ing Stones for the National Memorial Church. 

When?—Before the dedication of the church on April 
27, 1930. 

Why?—To complete fund of $30,000 from this source— 
$28,456 received up to April 1, 1930. 

Who?—Those who intend to help in this way but who 
have postponed their gifts. Those who wish to place 
a memorial for some loved one who has gone, or a 
tribute to some one who is stil! living. 
Those churches which are placing stones in memory 
of former ministers and other workers. 

How?—Use the coupon printed on this page. Fill it out 
and send in at once with check to cover the number 
of stones desired. 
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BUILDING STONES 


2742. Mrs. Isabel A. Hughs, Ellisburg, N. Y. 
Rev. Cornealus Gray Persons (great grandfather). 
2743. Mrs. Isabel A. Hughs, Ellisburg, N. Y. 
Hannah A. Persons Hopkinson (mother). 
2744. Mrs. Isabel A. Hughs, Ellisburg, N. Y. 
George M. Hopkinson (father). 
2745. Ida Steele, Farmington, Mich. 
First Universalist Church, Farmington, Mich. 
2746. Ida Steele, Farmington, Mich. 
Ladies’ Union, Universalist Church, Farmington, 
Mich. 
2747. Mary S. Green, Royal Oak, Mich. 
Addis Emmet and C. Adaline Green (parents). 
2748. Mrs. Mertie Trott Lawrence, Junction City, Kansas. 
Mr. Andrew Peter Trott. 
2749. Jennie L. Trott, Junction City, Kansas. 
Mrs. Andrew Peter Trott. 
2750. Sarah J. Pollard, Proctorsville, Vt. 
Don C. Pollard. 
2751. Eleanor Ackerman, Warwick, N. Y. 
William D. Ackerman (father). 
2752. Susan Ackerman, Warwick, N. Y. 
Mrs. Emma L. Ackerman (mother). 
2753. Fred H. Sargent, Lawrence, Mass. 
‘Anna C. Sargent (wife). 
2754. Fred H. Sargent, Lawrence, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. George Littlefield (grandparents). 
2755. Fred H. Sargent, Lawrence, Mass. 
Mrs. Georgiana A. Sargent (mother). 
2756. Fred H. Sargent, Lawrence, Mass. 
2757. In memory of Mrs. F. S. Erdman. 
2758. In memory of Mr. and Mrs. L. Tischmeyer. 
2759. Hardwick Universalist Parish, Hardwick, Mass. 
Calvin Paige. 
2760. Hardwick Universalist Women’s Alliance. 
Rev. Henry A. Parkhurst. 
2761. Dr. A. L. Benedict, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Mrs. Gracia S. Smith Benedict (mother). 
2762. Dr. A. L. Benedict, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Junius S. Smith (uncle). 
2768. Dr. A. L. Benedict, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Miss Catherine M. Smith (aunt). 
2764-2765. Paul Allison, Canton, N. Y. 
Mrs. Mabel Waite Allison (mother). 
2766-2767. Rev. and Mrs. Adelbert E. Allison, Central Square, 
IN YS 
2768. F. W. Parker, Exeter, N. H. 
Nathaniel Parker. 
2769. F. W. Parker, Exeter, N. H. 
Sarah G. Parker. 
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2770. FF. W. Parker, Exeter, N. H. 
Anabel Parker. 

2771. Mary and Martha Plimpton, Charlestown, Mass. 
Ida Plimpton Roy (sister). 

2772. Mary and Martha Plimpton, Charlestown, Mass. 
Martha Ann Plimpton (aunt). 

2773. Misses Alice M. and Jessie H. Wright, Springfield, Vt. 


William Hall Albee (grandfather). 

I. R. Edmands, Brookline, Mass. 
Eliza Whittemore Edmands. 

I. R. Edmands, Brookline, Mass. (e 
Eleanor Hood Edmands. 


2774-2778. 


2779-2783. 


2784. Mrs. Raymond Bartlett, West Swanzey N. H. 
Mrs. Alma I. Pickett. 
2785. Gladys H. Wright, Danvers, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Chas. H. Wright (parents). 
2786. Young People’s Christian Union, Washington, D. C. 
2787. Rev. W. H. Macpherson, Joliet, Ill. 
Elizabeth Macpherson (mother). 
2788. C.H. Granger, Rutland, Vt. 
2789. Rev. John Sayles, D. D., Cornish, Me. 
Mrs. Frances Stone Sayles. 
2790. Rev. John Sayles, D. D., Cornish, Me. 
2791. Mr. and Mrs. Russell S. Smith, Maywood, III. 
Rev. and Mrs. Frank L. Masseck (parents.) 
2792. The Winchester Club, Augusta, Me. 
2793. Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin, Washington, D. C. 
William L. Maxwell (grandfather). 
2794. Mrs. Alice Coe McGlauflin, Washington, D. C. 
Ann M. Maxwell (grandmother). 
2795. The Columbus Clara Barton Guild, Columbus, O. 
2796. Louise Moody and Mrs. George M. Ivory, Goshen, N. Y. 
Samuel Moody and Judith Titcomb Moody (parents). 
2797. Louise Moody and Mrs. George M. Ivory, Goshen, N. Y. 
Mary Jane Moody. 
2798. Mrs. Frank A. Pierce, Worcester, Mass. 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Comins Willard (parents). 
2799. Universalist Women’s Missionary Circle. 
Rev. Jennie Lois Ellis. 
2800. Universalist Women’s Association, Stamford, Conn. 


Rev. Edward A. Lewis. 
(To be continued) 


BUILDERS’ ENROLLMENT COUPON 
I desire to enroll as a Builder of the National Memoria] 
Universalist Church, Washington, D. C., by contributing 
ire eietes Building Stones at $10 each for which I am en- 
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ry 


for Stones and will pay for 
... 60 .... 90 days from date. (Check 


A a ee er ey 
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Fill out and return to Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


\ 


ANONYMOUS GLORIES IN HIS PRINCIPLES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

If any part of Dr. Huntley’s apology was meant for me I 
should readily accept it. But it is not the unpleasant things he 
said about anonymous contributors, but the fact that he did not 
sign his true name, for which he apologizes. I am quite willing 
to accept his statement that it had not occurred to him that any 
one would be offended by his letter, but I can’t help wondering 
what kind of letter he would write if he meant to be offensive. 

However, though I can not say, as he does, that “I never 
have said and never shall say anything except in fraternal good- 
will,’ I can truthfully say that I feel no ill-will toward Dr. Hunt- 
ley and that J felt none toward Ezra Forthright. 

I fail to understand the reasoning by which Dr. Huntley 
arrives at the conclusion that because he has told his name I 
ought to tell mine. He disapproves of anonymity, so it re- 
quires no change of conviction, no surrender of principle, for him 
to sign his true name. But if he will look up his back numbers of 
the Leader and read my letter on anonymity in the issue for 
Dec. 21, he will find that my views on the subject are directly op- 
posed to his. He says that “if a man writes something sharply 
dissenting from the expressed opinions of another’’ ‘‘every in- 
stinct of courtesy and justice’ demands that he sign his name. 
I believe that all expressions of opinion should be anonymous. 
I do not want to be infiuenced in my judgment of an argument by 
my knowledge of the writer. I donot want anything I may write 
to be judged in the light of the reader’s knowledge of me. It 
seems to me that “every instinct of courtesy and justice” 
should make us all wish to judge an argument or expression of 
opinion strictly on its merits. 

Dr. Huntley does me no favor by signing hisname. I would 
rather have him choose a new nom de plume and use it in future. 
Jt will give me great pleasure to shake hands with him if I ever 
have an opportunity, but in the columns of the Leader I shall 
remain 

Anonymous. 
* * 


THE ROSE WINDOW IN WASHINGTON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Jn the article on ‘“The Windows in the National Memorial 
Church” that was printed in the Leader of March 29 a specific 
reference to the beautiful rose window was inadvertently left 
out The only conceivable explanation of the omission is that 
the primary purpose of the article was to interpret the meaning 
of the various emblems that constitute the symbolic scheme of 
the clerestory and aisle windows, in which sequence the rose win- 
dow is not included. That may explain but does not justify 
passing over the window that, to some in Washington, is the most 
beautiful and impressive of them all in its depth and warmth of 
glowing color. The panels constitute a luminous background for 
the spokes and interlacing tracery of a massive wheel, and when 
the morning sunlight streams through, the lofty nave glows with 
shafts of blue and green and gold. No other window more ef- 
fectively performs the main function of all the windows, that of 
filling the interior of the church with warmth and color. 

Frederic W. Perkins. 


* * 


DIGEST VOTE MISLEADING 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

As only subscribers of the Literary Digest can vote in its pres- 
ent nation wide poll, several million prohibition women are barred 
from voting, for the men and not the women, for the most part, 
are Digest subscribers. The only way these millions of non- 
subscribing women could vote would be to send in a dollar for 
the fifteen weeks subscription, but that would mean two copies 
in many homes in which the husbands are subscribers, which 
would be foolish. Hence the prohibitionists can have but little 
show in a vote that will result in a gigantic farce! Besides, it is 


claimed that bootleggers and wets in many cities are sending in 
innumerable one dollar subscriptions for ballots for their wet 
friends to use, which is only a part of the intensive campaign of 
the wets for the last year to break down the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment. 

On the other hand, prohibitionists are not alarmed and many 
of them are not voting in the Digest poll, for they well know that 
the wets can never get the necessary three-fourths of all the states 
to repeal the Highteenth Amendment. 

L. F. Fortney. 
Plainfield, Vt. 


* * 


DO WE THINK, OR DO WE MERELY THINK WE THINK ? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Facts and Truth” is the caption that you give to the letter 
of some anonymous person signing himself “I. G.,’’ who agrees 
with you that therein lies a distinction. As the fellows in my 
classes in college used to put it, ‘‘you are both all wet.”’ 

To-day when an honest educated man uses the word “‘truth’’ 
he means but one thing, that which is in conformity to fact, or 
reality. By fact he means that which is actual, that which is 
manifestly real. By reality he means that which is genuine, as 
opposed to that which is ostensible, or fictitious, or imaginary. 

People who think they think often use “‘truth’’ in an entirely 
different sense from this. By it they mean that which satisfies 
their intellectual curiosity. If their intellectual curiosity is 
easily satisfied, then what they call ‘‘truth’’ is some cheap and 
easy conclusion that closes their minds and gives them stoppage. 
Facts are indeed to them “merciless, hard, unyielding things,”’ 
and apparently for them religion is nothing other.than an escape 
mechanism. 

I have been studying recently the drivel that is drooled by a 
visiting evangelist who is conducting a three weeks’ gospel cru- 
sade in this city. I have not heard him say anything that has 
to do with facts, with things actual, with reality; although he 
thinks that he is preaching “‘truth,’’ and he is going at it with 
great unction. He is laboring to “‘show us the way to go Home,’’ 
and the only reason why we are tired and want to go to bed is 
because he makes us that way with his incessant and nonsensical 
blah, 

Honest, intelligent, courageous men do not want to dodge 
merciless, hard, unyielding things; they would rather face them, 
understand them (or try to), if possible compel them, instead of 
running from them full tilt to hide in some world of perpetual 
mirage that they call religion. 

The evangelist mentioned above says frankly that what he 
has is life insurance, that he has ‘‘the way to go Home,’’ and the 
only way. 

If “I. G.” is a Universalist it is amazing that he can give 
credence to rot like that; and for such an idea to raise its head in 
a Universalist publication is glaring evidence of our retreat from 
being Universalist to being merely Christian. 

If we can not base our religion on facts, or motivate it by 


. searching after reality, then we should give up the struggle and 


let the funnymentalists have the field for what it is worth. 
} Harry Enos Rouillard. 


Oneonta, New York. 
* * 


DID BISHOP SLATTERY ESSAY A PALTRY THING? 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Once again have you passed eulogy upon the famous con- 
cordat of the Episcopalians, and called the attention of your 
readers to the largeness of spirit displayed by one, a great man 
now dead, who sought to put life into the thing. I have no wish 
to enter into any kind of discussion with you on the matter of 
the spiritual status of the late Bishop Slattery. From all I know 
of him I gather that he was a most worthy man. I take issue 
with you, however, on the question of the concordat. It is hard 
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to imagine the good Bishop essaying a paltrier thing than he did 
when he sought to galvanize that piece of calculated insolence and 
effrontery into life. The fatuity that rose to the bait was surely 
the only thing that could be smaller. Fortunately we have 
had only an example or two of the latter, and it is not probable 
that we are to witness any more. 

The last ten years will stand out in human history as the time 
of three famous ecclesiastical overtures, not to mention sundry 
essays at showmanship like the goody-goody Toc H of England, 
out of which only a short time ago the Unitarians were driven 
after being tolerated for a while. There is the overture of Rome 
demanding unconditional surrender and submission, that of 
Canterbury magnanimously offering inclusion to British Non- 
conformists, and that of the Episcopalians of your country offer- 
ing “grace’”’ and valid orders to ‘“‘laymen”’ like Fosdick, Cadman, 
Perkins and Gilroy! I venture to think that most of your readers 
treat your estimate of the concordat with amusement where they 
are strong enough to abstain from the disdain that overcomes 
some of us who are of cruder clay. 

T. Eric Davies. 

Halifax, Nova Scotia. 


We call our correspondent’s attention to the account in this 
issue of the ordination of Chaplain Longbrake as deacon in the 
Episcopal Church, not in Massachusetts, but in Texas, where 
the theology usually held is not as liberal as in many other places. 
Chaplain Longbrake followed his light, and we wish him success 
and happiness in the new relationship, and double happiness 
and success in the old. Personally we do not feel inclined to take 
reordination, but we had rather take twenty reordinations, or 
two hundred if as many as that are actually possible, than to be 
unable to sense and appreciate the fine spirit of men like the late 
Bishop Slattery, and the spirit of men like Rice and Longbrake. 
The phrase ‘“‘calculated insolence and effrontery’’ is so bad in 
its unjust attack on the motives of a high-minded body of Chris- 
tian gentlemen that it would be kinder to consign this letter to the 
wastebasket, but we harden our heart and print it as an illus- 
tration of the extreme limits to which the spirit of sectarianism 
sometimes drives us. The writer, let us add, according to private 
advices of officials at Headquarters, is far better than he makes 
himself out to be. 

The Editor. 


* * 
TAKING MR. WHIPPEN ‘‘SERIOUSLY’”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

“As a boy I took my father’s preaching, and later my semi- 
nary teaching, seriously. I didn’t know it was a sin to do this.”’ 

This is the astonishing confession which Brother Whippen 
makes in the Leader of March 15. 

Assuming that Mr. Whippen wishes us to take this “‘seri- 
ously,’ and that it was not designed for reading fifteen days 
later, “in the spirit of the day,’’ may I remark: 

First. If he did not know it was a sin it was not one. 
is voluntary and conscious disobedience. 

Second. If it is a sin to take seriously, in childhood and 
youth, the preaching and teaching of enlightened and experi- 
enced parents and teachers, it is a sin productive of so much good 
that we may reasonably suspect that Mr. Whippen has placed 
it in the wrong category. 

If Mr. Whippen is right then Jesus was chief of sinners in 
the very period when he grew, and waxed strong, and increased 
in wisdom and in stature, and in favor with God and man. 

Time would fail us were we to call the illustrious roll of those 
leaders, servants and saviors of mankind who did take preach- 
ing and teaching “‘seriously.”’ 

Does Mr. Whippen ask us to accept “seriously’’ his unmis- 
takable implication that as a child he should have been suf- 
ficiently mature to pass valid judgment upon his father’s preach- 
ing, or, still worse, are we to infer that his father’s preaching was 
such that no virtuous or discerning boy should have taken it 
“Seriously?’’ 

After a quarter of a century in the ministry I still find sound 


Sin 


and reasonable much that my parents taught me, much that 
the preachers were saying, in my childhood, and very much 


‘that I was taught in the seminary (which I entered at the age of 


thirty-three, when I should have known better than to commit 
the sin of believing what I was taught). I am glad I listened 
“seriously”? to Charles Hall Leonard, George Thompson Knight 
and William G. Tousey. To the latter I shall be indebted to the 
end of my days for such reasoning and critical faculties as I may 
possess. 

No, Brother Whippen, you were not a sinner, but a child of 
light, when you knew no better than to take seriously’? what 
you were taught. I even venture, knowing you and your 
teachers, to assert that you owe much of your present ability 
and power to the very fact that you were so long “‘in sin.”’ (?) 
May I wish for you, if you have children, that they will take 
you “‘seriously,’’ and that if you are called to teach in the semi- 
nary your students will not listen with their fingers crossed and 
write at the end of every lecture, ‘‘probably not so.”’ 

Now that you and a few other able young men have looked 
at our General Convention critically and have discovered, like 
Mrs. Murphy, that ‘every wan but me son Tim is out of shtep,”’ 
I judge that you wish to be taken “‘seriously,’’ even by those 
who are beyond childhood and youth and the seminary days. 
Please remember that, at the very worst, much may be learned 
from the study of fossils. 

Harry Adams Hersey. 


Danbury, Conn. 
* * 


THE CHURCH’S FUTURE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Judging from a recent news item the writer assumes that 
certain local Protestant ministers in Worcester are gravely con- 
cerned over church attendance and kindred religious matters, 
especially among the young people. There is afloat much criti- 
cism of the present status of Christianity, but any one versed in 
the laws of social advance need not share in this furore. 

Like all human institutions, the Christian Church has 
reached the zenith of its power, due to the enormous strides which 
civilization has made under the splendid record it has achieved 
the world over. Hence the church has reached what Dr. H. E. 
Barnes rightly applies to it, ‘““The Twilight of Christianity.”’ 

No finer tribute could be paid to the extent and character of 
that influence. For all institutions, under the temper of the 
laws which they proclaim, always lift the human race to a higher 
level and then pass away. This is what the writer properly 
calls ‘“The Law of Vanishing Institutions.”’ 

If preachers will master the principles set forth in chapter 
10 of Lester Frank Ward’s ‘‘Pure Sociology”’ they will be able to 
trace the rise of such social structures. They can then pass 
judgment on their gains, and thereby rightly give them their due 
place and influence in human history. But, mark you, they 
never collapse. They do their work nobly and righteously and 
then “‘go to their reward.”’ 

Nothing can be plainer to those of us who are devoted stu- 
dents of Ward’s system of social science than the obvious part 
which all such organizations play in the steady advance of man- 
kind toward higher and ever higher ideals. It has been and still 
remains the glory of the Christian Church that it has raised this 
old world of ours into a far more glorious record than all other 
influences combined. Dwight Moody’s work alone back in the 
eighties gave to the American Christian Church the most effective 
means for human salvation in the era in which he preached. His 
lasting monuments are Northfield and Mt. Hermon. 

Like America at the crossroads, the church now faces a new 
gigantic task. It is the creation of a new order of meliorism by 
which it has hitherto been able to accomplish its splendid record. 
That system must be reconstructed in order to perceive its new 
vision and plan its next grand campaign. The fact that it is now 
suffering an eclipse is history’s verdict of its once superior force 
in elevating the human race. For, instead of losing ground as 
its ill-informed critics affirm, it was never so well-based and 
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effective as now. Two of our Colgate College chums, the Rev. 
William B. Stelle and the Rev. William A. Stanton, have left an 
indelible mark upon the foreign fields where they have labored. 

Wesley Methodist of Worcester, Grace Congregational of 
Framingham and Central Methodist of Brockton are types of 
the new institutions that are still moving this sin-ridden world; 
and without them in their respective fields value would fall 
overnight and Americans would be moving to the Fiji Islands. 

If these ministers who figured in that conference will master 
Ward’s diagnosis in the chapter 10 to which I have referred, they 
will see a far more glorious future for their local churches. 

William A. Wood. 

Framingham, Mass. 

* * 


WHAT DID DR. STAFFORD MEAN? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have just been reading the report in the Leader of Dr. 
Stafford’s address before the Boston ministers’ meeting. When 
I finished the better half of my family called my attention to the 
enclosed editorial from the Louisville Courier Journal. The edi- 
torial seems almost an apt commentary upon Dr. Stafford’s 
address. 

I realize both the unfairness and unwisdom of judging a man 
from a partial report of an address. But certain questions kept 
occurring to me as I read what was said. Would not Dr. Staf- 
ford’s seeming test of fitness bar out Jesus? He was not exactly 
from the highest strata of society, nor yet a representative of the 
big city synagogue. Neither were his first followers. There 
was one city man among them and he did not prove an unquali- 
fied success. 

The work that I am: doing now is largely among country 
folks. Even the church in Hopkinsville, which is a small city, 
is made up of folks who have come out of the neighboring country 
churches. But they are a fine upstanding people. A ministry 
recruited from such as these would not suffer qualitatively. 

As I said at the outset, I may have failed to catch the drift 
of Dr. Stafford’s remarks, but “them’s my reactions’”’ as I read 
them. 

George C. Boorn. 

Hopkinsville, Ky. 

3) te 
THE KICKS THAT ARE PATS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed please find check for another year. I could not 
keep house without the Leader, and have great admiration for 
those having charge of its make-up, and the fine spirit shown by 
our gracious Editor, who takes the kicks as though they were 
pats on the back, or seems to. 

Long may you all live to keep the Leader going. 

E. P. Claflin. 
* * 


HIGH PRAISE TO DR. DODGE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Leader has published so many splendid articles recently 
that I hesitate to single out any particular one for praise, but it 
does seem to me, however, that we owe a special debt of gratitude 
to Dr. Henry Nehemiah Dodge for ‘‘The Master Thought”’ in 
the issue of March 15. While Dr. Dodge stresses the idea of the 
immanence of God he does not forget to tell us also of His tran- 
scendence. If in the older theologies the immanence of God 
was largely overlooked, certainly at the present time with the 
growth of humanism we see a like danger in regard to the doc- 
trine of His transcendence. Also I admire Dr. Dodge’s handling 
of the problem of death and evil. Rather than ignoring or side- 
stepping these questions or glibly explaining that they are caused 
by “natural law,’’ he helps us to see that what at first appeared 
to us as a calamity may be in reality the gateway into a larger 
expression of life. Lastly, it is a pleasure to discover Dr. Dodge’s 
faith in an immortality that is not for man alone but for all 
created things. Here is Universalism in the finest sense of the 
word. To those of us who first found the doctrine of the spiritual 


evolution of all living things in the Oriental philosophies, it is a 
joy indeed to find that this idea is not without its adherents 
among our own people. 
Romaine W. Seaver. 
Westport, Conn. 


* * 


ARE WE GETTING TOO HEAVY? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I must frankly say to you that I fear the Leader is beyond the 
depth of these people to whom I am sending it. It seems to be 
rather heavy reading for the most part, so I will continue until 
July and then let you know what to do. 

A Friend. 

North Carolina. 


* * 


THE HUMANISTS WHO DISOWN POTTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Those interested in humanism must not miss the current 
issue of the Bookman, and Paul Elmer More’s article on “A Re- 
vival of Humanism.”’ He begs that.critics not compromise the 
movement by accepting “‘the saccharine simplicity of that Dr. 
Charles Francis Potter who recently has acquired a kind of 
newspaper notoriety by launching a ‘new religion’ of humanism 
wherein humanity is to be enthroned in'the place of God.’’ He 
denies the right of Dr. Potter to identify Mr. Babbitt and him- 
self (Mr. More) with teachings of the new Humanist Church. 
He refuses to be labeled as a “negator of the supernatural.’” 
Mr. Babbitt is defined as a humanist who would retain religious 
insight as an effective background to humanism, and who ranges 
himself on the side of the supernaturalists. 

Mr. More defines a humanism that wages war against the 
current notions that man is a fragmentary cog in a vast machine; 
a chaos of sensations and instincts endlessly shifting; a rudderless 
ship drifting with weltering currents of change; a helpless creature 
not responsible for his character. ‘‘We are individual personali- 
ties endowed with the potentiality of free will and answerable for 
our choice of good or evil.’? The major offensive of humanists 
emerges as an effort to regenerate art from futility, impotence, 
obscenity, and sadism. They would lift modern literature to a 
higher level. 

The majority of humanism’s outstanding pilots are friendly 
to religion, but feel that humanism is adequate for the regenera- 
tion of art, in and of itself. Some hold, however, that humanism 
without religion has no vitality. Paul Elmer More’s viewpoint is 
best discovered in his own noble vision of a humanism that 
“must fortify the purpose of the individual by inspiring him with 
a conviction that the world in which he plays his part is not a 
product of chance, or determinism, but the work of a foreseeing 
intelligence, itself fulfilled with purpose.’’ 

Richard McLaughlin. 

Hartford, Conn. 


* * 


OHIO LIKES THE LEADER 


To the Editor of the Leader: . 

Am enclosing check of $2.50 for another year of the Christian 
Leader. I do not recall just how many years I’ve taken the 
Leader, but a long time, and now that I’ve just passed my eighty- 
third birthday—although I have to be careful of my eyes—I feel 
that I can not do without it. 

Long live the Leader and its Editor! 

Sarah B. Clapp. 

Norwalk, Ohio. 


* * 


IN THE FAMILY MANY YEARS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

This Universalist paper was first subscribed for in our family 
in 1840, Its name then was the Trumpet, if I am not mistaken. 
There have been many changes since then. 

EmmaG. Allen. . 

Hartford, Conn. 
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News of the Boston Conventions 


THE GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 


The eighteenth annual Convention of the General Sunday 
School Association will be held at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, July 5to 9. The invitation is extended by ten churches 
of Greater Boston, and their workers are co-operating for the 
success of the meeting and the happiness of those attending. 

“Each church school is entitled to three delegates, with an 
additional delegate for each fifty members, or fraction thereof in 
excess of one hundred.’’ It is now the duty of every school to 
‘make up its delegation. Credentials will be distributed the last 
of April. 

The following committees have been appointed: 

For the Saturday Night Get-Together: Miss Ethel Hughes of the 

Church of the Redemption. 

For Housing: Miss Mary Fessenden, Miss Helen Cooper, of the 

Malden church school. 

For Registration: Miss Edith Pierce of Cambridge, with several 
helpers. 
For Sight-Seeing: The Leighton Class of the First Church, Som- 
erville, Mr. Louis Smith, president. 
On Program: Mr. Carl A. Hempel of Lynn, chairman. $ 
For Sunday Night’s Dramatic Worship Service: Rev. John Brush, 
of Norwood. 
For Monday Night’s Pageant: Mrs. L. G. Shaw, of Arlington, 
chairman. 
Convention Program 
Saturday, July 5. 
Get-Together, 8p.m. Carl A. Hempel. 
Informal speeches, followed by a social hour. 
Sunday, July 6. 
10.45 a.m. Occasional Sermon. Rev. G. H. Leining. 
8 p.m. A Worship Service of 1630, directed by Rev. John 
Brush. 
Address: ‘‘Three Hundred Years of Religion in America.”’ 
Rev. Lee S. McCollester, D. D. 
Monday, July 7. 
Business Meetings, 9.30 a.m., 2 p.m. Prof. John M. Rat- 
* cliff, president, presiding. 
8p.m. A Pageant given by the Church School of Arlington, 
Mass. 
Tuesday, July 8. 

Group Conferences, 9.30 a.m. to 12 m. 

Children’s Division. Leader: Miss Mary F. Slaughter. 

Young People’s Division. Leader: Mrs. Sarah Morgan 
Mercer. 

Administration: Leader: Rev. F. W. Gibbs. 

Afternoon free for Sight-Seeing. 

8 p.m. Co-operation for Power. 

Closing Address. Rev. James F. Albion, D. D. 
Wednesday, July 9. 

Sight-Seeing. 

7.30p.m. Opening Service of Y. P. C. U. Convention. 

Special speakers chosen by the Council of Religious Educa- 

tion. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION CONVENTION 


The forty-second Annual Convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union will be held at the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, July 9 to 13, 1930. 

“Each Senior Union reported to the General Secretary by 
July 1, 1930, is entitled to representation by its Pastor, Pastor’s 
Assistant, Religious Director and three delegates,and each Junior 
Union by its Pastor, Pastor’s Assistant, Religious Director, 
Superintendent and one delegate.’”’ It is now the duty of every 
Union to select and appoint its delegates. Credentials will be 
distributed sometime in May. 

The following committees have been appointed: 

For the Wednesday night reception: Miss Louise Murphy, Church 
of the Redemption. 

For Housing: Miss Helen Cooper, Miss Mary Fessenden, Malden. 

For Registration: Mr. Arthur J. Olson. 

For Sight-Seeing: Mr. Everett W. Linnekin. 

For Banquet and Dance: Miss Wilhelmina Koopman, Miss Muriel 

Cox, Malden. 

For Friday Noon Lunch: Miss Mildred Salmon, Everett. 
For Headquarters Reception: Miss Dorothy Filene, Newtonville. 
For Ushers: Miss Charlotte Edlund, Grove Hall, and Mr. Alden 

Osgood, Somerville. 

On Program: Myrtle Belyea Fielder and Robert F. Needham, 

Arlington. 

Convention Program 
Wednesday, July 9. 
7.30 p.m. Opening Session. 
8.15 p.m. Program under the auspices of the Department 
of Religious Education. 
9.30 p.m. Informal Reception. 
Thursday, July 10. 
8.45a.m. Morning Devotions, Rev. Max A. Kapp. 


9.05a.m. President’s Annual Address. Business. 

3.00 p.m. Sightseeing. 

7.30 p.m. Addresses, Hon. Robert W. Hill, Mr. Frank 
B. Frederick. 


Friday, July 11. 


8.45a.m. Morning Devotions, Rev. Max A. Kapp. 
9.05 a.m. Business. 
12.00 m. Lunch at the Church, “Fun, Fodder and F!- 
nances,’’ Rev. John D. Brush. 
4-6 p.m. Reception at Universalist Headquarters. 
8.00 p.m: Address. Presiding, Rev. L. G. Williams. 
Saturday, July 12. 
8.45 a.m. Morning Devotions, Rev. Max A. Kapp. 
9.05 a.m. Business. 
2.00 p.m. Sightseeing. 
7.00 p.m. Banquet and Dance at the Hotel Somerset. 
Sunday, July 138. 
9.30 a.m. Young People’s Forum, Rev. L. G. Williams. 
10.45 a.m. Morning Worship, Dr. Rev. John Smith Lowe. 
12.00 m. Installation of Officers and Convention Closing, 


Rey. Clarence J. Cowing. 


HOW TO SECURE ACCOMMODATIONS 


Application for accommodations should be made not later than June 15. ; 
Rooms within walking distance of the church, from $1.00 to $1.50 a night. These are in lodging houses occupied by 


+ students during the school year. 


is especially for the young people. 


Rooms at hotels from $2.00 to $5.00. 
A limited number may be accommodated in the homes of our church people in the suburbs, without charge. 


This offer 


In making reservations, state clearly and definitely what you desire, the price you wish to pay, the number of persons who 


are willing to share a room, and other details that seem important to you. 


Give full name and address of each person for 


whom you apply. State just when you will arrive and how long you wish to stay. Early applications will give the com- 


mittee more time to meet your desires. 


G. S. S. A. delegates should apply to Miss Mary Fessenden, 60 Hillside Ave., Malden, Mass. 

Y. P. C. U. delegates should apply to Miss Helen Cooper, 31 Talbot Street, Malden, Mass. 
Transportation: Railroads are giving special rates for the Massachusetts Tercentenary. Consult local ticket agent. 
Mailing Address: Church of the Redemption, Corner Boylston and Ipswich Streets, Boston, Mass. 
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A BATTLE CRY FOR PEACE 


The Red Harvest. Edited by Vincent 
Godfrey Burns. (Maemillan. $3.75.) 


In the days immediately following the 
great conflict, war was not a popular sub- 
ject for books and plays. A reaction 
against it had set in and people wanted to 
be amused and given a rest from all they 
had been facing for four years. To-day, 
however, the pendulum has swung the 
other way, and many of the best sellers 
and most popular plays picture war, not 
as an interesting and stirring episode, but 
as a grim and sober business. It is sig- 
nificant indeed that most of them, written 
by those who took part in the struggle, 
soberly and sincerely announce a definite 
purpose to remove war’s mask of glory 
and show its true face. 

One of the most interesting and moving 
of these is ““The Red Harvest,’’ an an- 
thology of war poetry, which holds steadily 
before the reader the march of war as the 
soldier saw it, with the illusions removed, 
the futility exposed, and the soldier’s cry 
for peace rising out of the din of battle. 
Vincent Godfrey Burns, who brought to- 
gether this notable collection, says that 
time after time while under fire he vowed 
that if he lived he would make it his life’s 
aim to work for the end of the war system. 
This volume is one result of that vow. 
In his introduction, which is one of the 
most interesting parts of the book, he says: 

“Poetry is recognized everywhere as an 
authentic vehicle for the expression and 
dissemination of idealism. ... There is 
no need of apology, therefore, in behalf of 
the noble line of poets here represented, 
poets of to-day and yesterday, who voice 
the cry for peace. They are the vanguard 
of another noble company of to-morrow 
who will make the dream come true. 

“There are many glaring anomalies in 
our modern world, but none, perhaps, 
more so than the old militarism. The 
strength of the grip of the war mania upon 
the peoples of the earth is well demon- 
strated by the fact that its leading nations 
are still committed to a policy of arma- 
ment. The majority of the ruling classes 
still think too little in terms of the inter- 
national spirit and too much in terms of 
war. Against this prevailing mind-set, 
however, a new purpose is more and more 
taking the field. One who has faith in 
the ultimate victory of reason can not 
doubt that this new spirit, born of the 
wedlock of humanism and rationalism, 
must in the end triumph. The old mili- 
tarism must go down before it, because, of 
all the traditions with a contemporary 
vogue, it is the most vulnerable and the 
most shameful.’’ 

With this for his creed, and excluding 
poems which contain the philosophy which 
he considers false, Mr. Burns has gathered 
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together nearly four hundred pages of 
poetry about war, and built a complete 
picture, divided into fifteen sections which 
mark real progression in the development 
of a common theme, with the poems in 
each section blended into an ascending 
order producing an effective climax. 

In Section I, ‘“‘The Outbreak,’’ the book 
begins with Richard Le Gallienne’s com- 
prehensive “Illusion of War’— 


War 

I abhor; 

And yet how sweet 

The sound along the marching street 
Of drum and fife, and I forget 
Broken old mothers, and the whole 
Dark butchery without a soul. 


A little farther on, Richard Aldington, in 
“Vicarious Atonement,” states the ideal- 
ism of the soldier with 


There is an old and very cruel god 


We will try not to wince 

When he crushes and rends us. 

If indeed it is for your sakes, 

If we perish or moan in torture, 
Or stagger under sordid burdens 
That you: may live— 

Then we can endure. 


And E. Merrill Root, with bitter sarcasm, 
pictures the effect of the war spirit on 
those behind the lines in “R. O. T. C.”— 


Se): eras Incipient A. B.’s 

Take slaughter-courses toward degrees: 
Knowledge of Plato is a trifle 

To making bull’s-eyes with a rifle; 
Training to slit a human belly 

Can supplement a course in Shelley. 


In Section II, ‘‘The War God Wakes,”’ 
John Oxenham sounds the key note with: 


The World is in the Valley of Decision; 
It is standing at the parting of the ways; 


Will it climb the steps of God to realm . 


elysian, 
Or fall on horror of still darker days? 


Then, in two sections called ‘‘The 
Trenches,’’ and ‘‘The Dance of Death,’’ 
is to be found some of the most moving 
poetry in the whole book. Here, in 
“Dreamers,’’ Siegfried Sassoon tells us, 
Soldiers are citizens of death’s grey land, 


Drawing no dividend from time’s to-mor- 
Tows, 

while R. A. Vallance in his ‘Tired Heart’’ 

muses, 

I’m thinking how sad it is, I’m wondering 

how, . 

Having been so inspired— 

Having been so eager—my heart can now 
Be so tired. 


And Robert Graves groans, 
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Even good Christians don’t like passing 
straight 
From Tipperary or their Hymn of Hate 
To Alleluiah-chanting, and the chime 
Of: golden harps jw..s 1. panduweaene 
not well to-day .... 
It’s a queer time, 


I’m 


to be answered sternly by Charles Rann 
Kennedy, in ‘“The Terrible Meek, 


Iam asoldier. 

I have been building kingdoms for twenty 
years. ; 

I have never known another trade, 

Soldiery, brutality, bloody murder, that’s 
my business. 

My hands are crimson with it. 

That’s empire, that’s what empire means. 


Two sections—‘‘War’s Harvest’? and 
“The Ghostly Marchers’—are grim and 
shattering, almost unbearable in their 
realism. This is especially true of Mr. 
Burns’s own “March of the Ghosts.’ 
But “Spring in War Time”’ contains many 
beautiful lines and is opened by Sara 
Teasdale’s 


Oh, how can Spring take heart to come 
To a world in grief, 
Deep grief? 


“Echoes of Old Wars’’ contains many 
familiar poems, including lines from “John 
Brown’s Body”’ and Walt Whitman. It 
is followed by ‘‘Women and War,’’ per- 
haps the least interesting section in the 
book. 

In “Christ and War,’’ one finds Joyce 
Kilmer’s unforgettable ‘‘Prayer of a Sol- 
dier in France,”’ and Vachel Lindsay names 
“The Unpardonable Sin’?— 


This is the sin against the Holy Ghost: 
This is the sin no purging can atone:— 
To send forth rapine in the name of Christ: 
To set the face, and make the heart a stone. 


Sections XJ and XII, “‘The Armistice’’ 
and ‘‘Peace,’’ contain some most appealing 
poems. ‘‘Regarding the One Minute of 
Silence on Armistice Day,’’ Henry S. Salt 
says: 


Small help from that famed Silence can 
we win; 

One voiceless minute in a year of din: 

Sham peace, fast followed by the noise 
anew 

Of martial pomps and armies in review! 

What charm to quell War’s madness must 
be sought? > 

Brief spell of Silence? Nay! long spell of 
Thought! 


And Nancy Byrd Turner pleads: 


The earth is weary of our foolish wars. 
Her hills and shores were shaped for lovely 
things, 
Yet all our years are spent in bickerings 
Beneath astonished stars. 
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With life so fair, and all too short a lease 
Upon our special star! Nay, love and 
trust 
Not blood and thunder shall redeem our 
- dust. 
Let us have peace! 


Section XIII, ‘‘The Unknown Soldier 
and Poems to Woodrow Wilson,’ is fol- 
lowed by XIV, “The Federation of the 
World,’ in which are two poems—‘‘The 
Path of Safety’? and ‘‘The Farmers Out- 
law Weeds’’—which might well be called 
‘to the attention of all Disarmament Con- 
ference delegates! They are both amus- 
ing and pertinent. Here, too, Witter Byn- 
ner tells us in ‘‘The New God,”’ 


In temporary pain 

The age is bearing a new breed 

Of men and women, patriots of the world 
And one another. Boundaries in vain, 
Birthrights and countries, would constrain 
The old diversity of seed 

To be diversity of soul. 


“In Memoriam,’’ the closing section of 
the book, gives us John McCrea’s much 
loved ‘‘In Flanders Field’? and Rupert 
Brooke’s equally memorable 


If I should die, think only this of me; 
That there’ssome corner of a foreign field 
That is forever England, 


and ends with “‘The Pact’’ by Alfred Noyes. 

Certainly the compiler of this volume 
has not failed in his purpose to set up a 
powerful indictment of the war system. 
No one can read even a fraction of these 
poems without deep realization of what 
war means and also what peace can mean. 
The book is one which ought to be in the 
library of every lover of poetry and of 
peace, and it is likely to stand for many a 
day as one of the best collections of war 
poetry available. Its arrangement makes 
it unique and vital. 

Dorothy Cole. 


* * * 


HENRY E. WILLIAMS 


Henry E. Williams of 1330 Belmont St., 
Washington, a veteran of the Civil War 
and former Assistant Chief of the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, died at the Washington 
Sanatorium, Tacoma Park, Maryland, 
Friday, March 28, after an illness of five 
weeks. 

Funeral services were held at Lee’s 
Undertaking Rooms, Monday, March 31, 
at 2p.m. Dr. Frederic W. Perkins, pas- 
tor of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, officiated, and Dr. Clarence E. 
Rice, a former pastor, assisted. Pall- 
bearers, all officers and trustees of the 
Universalist church, were as follows: M. W. 
Lewis, C. Leonard Brown, M. B. Granger, 
William Perham, Major Gilman Smith, 
and E. J. Way. Interment was in Ar- 
lington National Cemetery. 

A crowd of relatives, government of- 
ficials, church people and other friends 
completely filled the large parlors. Dr. 
Perkins spoke briefly and simply, but with 


deep feeling, saying that Mr. Williams was 
a gentleman in the truest sense of the 
word. Among those in attendance was 
Dr. Le Grand Powers, who came on from 
Philadelphia to show his respect for his 
old friend. Mrs. Williams, who has suf- 
fered a stroke of paralysis and can not 
speak, was brought in from the Sanatorium 
by motor and sat in the car outside during 
the service. At Arlington her car was 
parked near the grave. The sun was 
shining on the famous national cemetery 
as the cortege reached it. Many of the 
friends attended the service there. Dr. 
Perkins said the committal, and a squad 
from Fort Myer, where Mr. Williams 
as a young man served as an instructor, 
fired a volley over the grave. A bugler 
sounded taps. 


Henry Eugene Williams was born in ° 


Bethel, Conn., April 3, 1844, the son of 


Ira and Almira Stowe Williams. Gradu- 
ated at an early age from the Bethel 
Academy, he became a teacher. He en- 
listed in Company C, 17th Connecticut 
Infantry, July 26, 1862, when only eight- 
een years of age, and was discharged as 
first sergeant July 19, 1865. By the 
Governor of Connecticut he was commis- 
sioned second lieutenant and first lieu- 
tenant. At the battle of Chancellorsville 
he was taken prisoner and marched to Lib- 
by Prison, Richmond. Paroled, he at 
once rejoined his regiment and served 
through the war. 

After the war he went to Washington, 
D. C., as a member of the Signal Service, 
U. S. A. This later became the U. S. 
Weather Bureau. Mr. Williams first acted 
as head of the Rochester, N. Y., office. 
In Washington at the Weather Bureau he 
was successively chief of the Forecast 
Division, chief clerk, and assistant chief. 
When Dr. Moore resigned he was for some 
time acting chief.. He served the Weather 
Bureau for over forty years. 

Mr. Williams was a member of the As- 
sociation of Oldest Inhabitants, Lincoln 
Post G. A. R., Hiram Lodge No. 10 F. 
and A. M., and the Cosmos Club. He 
was for many years moderator of the 
Murray Universalist Society, now the Uni- 
versalist National Memorial Church. 

He is survived by his wife, Mrs. Theresa 
A. Williams, also a patient at the Washing- 
ton Sanatorium, and by the following 
nephews and nieces: Cornelius S. Mac- 


Kenzie, 1356 Newton St., N. W., Wash- 
ington, Howard E. MacKenzie, Bethel, 
Conn., Fred J. MacKenzie, Bridgeport, 
Conn., I. Eugene Keeler, Concord, N. H., 
Ina A. Mansfield, Zion City, Ill., Mrs. 
John Todd, Waterbury, Conn., and Miss 
Hattie Keeler, Los Angeles, Cal. 

To celebrate his eightieth birthday Mr. 
Williams established essay prizes for the 
schools of Bethel, Conn., his native town, 
by which cash prizes aret’given annually 
both in the high school and the grades for 
the best essays on Patriotism. 

Mr. Williams served for some years as a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention, the na- 
tional organization of his church. His 
devotion to the church, both local and na- 
tional, was deep and steadfast. He gave 
generously of his means and he rendered 
personal service up to the very last. He 
was happy over the new church and was 
looking forward with keen anticipation to 
moving from the theater on Palm Sunday. 
He sat in the front row at the laying of the 
cornerstone, had watched the walls go up, 
but did not live to see his anticipations 
realized. 

He was a singularly unselfish man, gentle 
and courteous, quiet and unassuming, but 
strong and dependable in his business and 
in all the relations of life. 

The death of an only child, his adopted 
daughter, Helen, just as she reached young 
womanhood, was a deep sorrow. 

Mrs. Williams, who survives him, was 
for many years on the Executive Board 
of the W. N. M. A., first as treasurer and 
then as president. She also served as 
Sunday school superintendent in the local 
parish and as president of the Ladies’ 
Aid and Mission Circle. She will continue 
to live at the Tacoma Park Sanatorium, 
and Mr. Williams’s nephew, Cornelius S. 
Mackenzie, will have charge of her busi- 


ness affairs. 
* * 


TAKES EPISCOPAL ORDINATION 


A news story in the Galveston Tribune, 
Galveston, Texas, describes the ordination 
of Captain George R. Longbrake, chaplain 
in the United States Army, as a deacon 
in the Protestant Episcopal Church. Chap- 
lain Longbrake, a Universalist clergyman, 
takes this step under the concordat adopted 
by the Episcopal Church some years ago, 
and put into effect by the late Bishop 
Slattery of the Diocese of Massachusetts 
when he gave dual fellowship to Dr. 
Clarence E. Rice. Chaplain Longbrake, 
like Dr. Rice, keeps his fellowship in the 
Universalist Church. He takes Episcopal 
fellowship because of the greater oppor- 
tunities that will come to him for service 
as an army chaplain and as a preacher in 
various churches in the western states. 
When he was ordained, he was stationed 
at Fort Crockett, Texas, but now he is at 
Fort Lewis, Washington. 

Rt. Rev. Clinton S. Quin, Bishop of the 

(Continued on page 473) 
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MISS BOWEN SAILS SOON 


News reaches us that Miss Georgene 
Bowen will leave Japan on June 8. She 
will visit the Holy Land and also arrange 
to see the Passion Play before returning to 
this country. It is Miss Bowen’s furlough 
year and we shall more than welcome her 
for her stay with us. Miss Bowen plans 
to study the greater part of her time here, 
to better prepare herself to carry on the 
wonderful service she is giving to Black- 
mer Home, Tokyo. 


* * 


A NEW CLARA BARTON GUILD 


We must always realize that the mem- 
bers of our Clara Barton Guilds are of 
the age when they are with us a few years 
and then off to college. Of course there is 
a splendid group of guilds made up of girls 
past the college age, and these are perhaps 
our solid foundation. But it is a very 
happy event to welcome new guilds made 
up of very young women, for it is our 
hope, and we believe it is a fact, that from 
membership in a junior guild the girls go 
on to the senior organization, and, having 
found so much worth while and interesting 
in these organizations, are prepared to 
carry on a world service program through 
some organization all through their lives. 

We extend a very sincere welcome to the 
Junior Guild of the First Universalist 
Church of Worcester, organized with 
twenty members on Friday evening, March 
28. They have elected their officers, and 
have a program committee. This is a good 
start and with Mrs. Lizzie L. Bullock and 
Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt as mothers and 
counselors, we expect great things of the 
new Clara Barton Guild of Worcester. 

* * 
THE ENDOWMENT GROWS 


The occupant of the office on the third 
floor front of the Universalist Publishing 
House is especially fortunate at this time 
of year, for just a glance out of the window 
at the tree tops announces the advent of 
spring. There is a particularly lovely 
tree, with branches towering well above the 
tops of the buildings on the opposite side 
of Newbury Street. Just now there are 
little buds showing all over the branches. 
As we think of all the thrilling signs of 
spring, they speak to us of just this: new 
life and growth. 

Why can’t it be the spring of the year 
with the projects of the W. N. M. A., and 
one especially—that of the $50,000 En- 
dowment Fund for the Clara Barton 
Birthplace? Why is it not the time for it 
to take on new life and growth? We feel 
that it is just ihe time, and we trust every 
effort is going to be made throughout our 
states to cause this fund to grow to such 
an extent that, when fall comes, the har- 
vest will have been so fruitful that we 
may rest content in the knowledge that 


the Birthplace is taken care of through the 
income on this fund. 

We received a gift of $100 at the close 
of the Public Meeting at Waltham a few 
weeks ago. This puts the Endowment 
Fund at $8,836.87. Let’s say that it will 
at least reach the $25,000 by September. 
All working together this is more than 
possible, it is assured. 

After the Flag Ceremony during the 
Washington Convention, a gentleman 
stepped up to our secretary and said he 
was disappointed that Delaware was not 
represented with a gift to the Endowment 
Fund, and he gave $10 for his state. In 
the rush of events, his name and address 


were lost sight of, and we were unable to 
gratefully acknowledge this gift. Through 
the medium of the Christian Leader we 
asked for the name of the donor, and on 
March 23 we received a fine letter from 
Mr. George B. Wells, now living in Phila- 
delphia, part of which is quoted: 

“T have always felt pride in the fact 
that my native state—Delaware—was the 
first to adopt our Constitution. And so I 
was touched by the fact that Delaware was 
not represented in the ceremony, and re- 
solved that this should not occur again. 
Accordingly at the close of the session I 
went to the platform and gave $10 that 
Delaware might hereafter be represented.” 

Is your native state represented, and if 
so to what extent? 

Jt is the spring of the year—it is the 
time for growth! 


Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Uhiveranlixe Church 


WHAT ABOUT THE SUMMER IN- 
STITUTES? 


A great many people are already at work 
answering the above question. Among 
these are the teachers in our church schools 
who need the inspiration of new ideas and 
congenial companionship around a study 
table. They are saving their money to 
attend. 

Another group is the thoughtful people 
of our churches who are planning to help 
some faithful worker or some good ‘“‘pros- 
pect’’ as a future worker to enroll as a 
student at the most convenient Institute. 
Then there are the good men and women 
who have already promised to teach at 
the Institutes and who are studying to fit 
themselves for their important task. 

Will there be any unique features this 
year? Of course there will. We do not 
mean to repeat ourselves endlessly but to 
offer an ‘‘infinite variety.’’ At Barre, we 
have enlisted a Vermont woman to teach 
music, Mrs. Bertha Whitney of Northfield, 
Vt. Miss Helen Rice is also a newcomer 
in the Granite City, and she will have 
some good methods to give the students. 
Add to these Carl Hempel and Dr. Hunt- 
ley—’nuff sed! 

Galesburg is unique in several ways. 
The Unitarians co-operate there, and it is 
a Joint Institute in which our Association 
enjoys the co-operation of the W. N. M. A. 
A good lady of Illinois said of last year’s 
Institute: ‘It was the finest week I ever 
experienced, I just can’t understand why 
anybody should stay away. They would 
not, if they knew what they would find 
there.’’ The Dean this year is the little 
lady they call “Our Mary.” 

Ferry Beach is going to have a daily 
newspaper. ‘‘The Salty Breeze’’ will once 
more gladden the hearts of all. Mrs. 
Mercer will tell everybody how to make 
story telling effective. This school will 
again be a Standard one, offering four 


Standard courses, two in Worship, one in 
Story Telling, and one on “The Teaching 
Program of the Church.’’ A young min- 
ister who has been especially successful 
with boys and girls will give a course on 
“Youth and Religious Problems,’’ for 
adolescents only. Each evening will offer 
an entertaining program—minstrel show, 
boat ride, bonfire, or something equally 
good. 

At Murray Grove, the W. N. M. A,, 
the Y. P. C. U. and our Association co- 
operate to make an informing, an inspir- 
ing, and an enjoyable program. Rev. 
Josephine B. Folsom is to be Dean, and 
will teach the Mission Study Book and a 
Bible course. Miss Virginia Eddy of 
Newark will give the Standard course, 
“Principles of Teaching.’’ This will en- 
able those earning Standard credit last 
year with Mr. Collins to take one more 
step toward the International Diploma. 
Earl Dolphin will teach everybody how 
to sing, and also plan recreation. It is 
expected that Rev. Cornelius Greenway of 
Brooklyn will be the week-end speaker for 
the Y. P. C. U. We hope to award G.S. 
S. A. diplomas to some of the students 
who have completed the three years’ 
course. As always, the traditions of the 
place will make their appeal to all lovers 
of the Universalist Church, 

* * 
WHAT DENOMINATION? 

Alpha: ‘‘What was the denomination of 
that bill you loaned me?”’ 

Theta: “Episcopalian, I guess; it keeps 
lent.”’ 

* * 
OF FIRST IMPORTANCE 

Have you received your material for 
the offering for China Child Welfare? 
Have you set the time when your school 
will make this offering? It is your choice, 
except that the returns need to be in our 
office before June 15. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


Southold. — The 
members of the pas- 
tor’s Bible Study 
Class met at the 


parish house last week 
and gave their leader 
a complimentary ban- 
quet and surprised him 
with a gift of a purse 
of gold. The class numbers twenty and 
has met at the pastor’s residence each week 
during the winter. During the evening 
a complimentary poem was read, an 
original song in honor of the leader was 
sung, and a very clever humorous sketch 
“was given by one of the members on 
“What I learned at Mr. Conklin’s Bible 
Class.’” * * Middletown.—The annual 
meetings and elections in various societies 
of the church come in April. The Women’s 
Aid and Mission Circle will serve a free 
supper to the parish at its annual meeting. 
Mrs. Russell M. Vernon is slated for presi- 
dent of the Circle next year. Previous to 
this year she served three very successful 
years. Mr. Vernon is president of the 
parish. The Circle gave in March a birth- 
day party for the pastor’s mother, Mrs. 
Frank W. Whippen—a very happy affair. 
Generous boxes of fruit have been sent to 
a number of sick and shut-ins. In the in- 
terest of the mission fund of the church, 
for Dr. Cary’s salary, the Circle is holding 
a cakeless cake sale—each giving fifty 
eents cash. For the new HortonMemorial 
Hospital, our ladies are co-operating in 
making bandages one day each month— 
the societies saving all together $200 a 
month for the Hospital. Fortnightly 
Auxiliary recently held a successful card 
party. This club of younger women has 
raised about $300 for the church this year. 
Miss Williams’s class of the school also had 
another successful card party in March. 
The Y. P. C. U. had a delightful old-fash- 
ioned dance recently and is having another 
early in April. The Men’s Club was en- 
tertained at its recent meeting by the 
Maestros Male Quartette, of which the 
club’s president, Mr. Douglas Bowers, is 
first tenor. Our people are attending 
the mid-week Lenten services, Mr. Whip- 
pen being one of the committee on arrange- 
ments. Our young people entertained 
the Christian Endeavor Union of the city 
recently and our president led the devo- 
tional service. * * Newark, N. J.—Race 
Relations Sunday recently observed was 
addressed by Rabbi Julius Silberfeld, Rev. 
Robert W. Bagnall, a Negro minister, 
and Mr. Garner. Mr. Garner emphasized 
the truths that the light of modern science 
has shed upon the fundamental racial 
traits. ‘‘There is no such thing,” he de- 
clared, “‘as pure race or inevitable racial 
groupings of individuals. Neither is there 
any such thing as.an instinct of racial 


City Letter 


prejudice.’”’ ‘‘One thing at least the 
church can do,’’ he said. ‘It can throw 
wide open its doors to men of every creed 
and race and color. It can make its wor- 
ship free to all those who are in sympathy 
with its ideals.’”’ Mr. Garner delivered a 
series of Lenten sermons under the general 
title of ‘“‘Rediscovering Religion.’’? March 
9, “Your Religion and You.’”’ March 16, 
“The God That Everybody Knows.”’’ 
March 23, ‘‘A Life of Prayer in a World of 
Science.’’ March 30, “The Ancient Book 
and the Modern Age.’”’ April 6, ‘‘The 
Soul: Myth or Reality?’ April 18, 
“What Religion Can Do for a Man.” 
Subjects and speakers at the Sunday 
evening forum in March were: March 2, 
“Significant Plays of the Current Sea- 
son,’’ Winnifred Harper Cooley. March 9, 
“Adventure—A Study of the Lives of 
Jack London and O. Henry,” Joan Lon- 
don. March 16, ‘The Moral Crisis of 
Modern Youth,’’ Dr. G. F. Beck. March 
23, “‘The Citizen and the Public School— 
What They Owe to Each Other,’’ Norman 
Thomas. March 30, “‘Does Society Owe 
Every Citizen a Job?’’ Hon. Alex Simpson, 
Hon. August Claesseus. * * Washington 
Heights.—The recent feature story of 
our work in the Herald-Tribune has helped 
us greatly. Jn the absence of the pastor, 
the ‘‘junior ministers’’ conducted the 
church service recently, the News giving 
half a column about the unusual service. 
Clarence J. Harris, Jr., and Harry Cong- 
don preached. Stanfield McClure and 
William Strauss conducted the other parts 
of the program. President McDaniel was 
called to the pulpit to speak also. The 
News published some of young Harris’s 
sermon: “‘We hear a good deal about 
young people, their wrong doings and their 
criminal tendencies. One thing older 
people ought to remember is that boys 
and girls are usually what they are ex- 
pected to be. ...I1 don’t believe boys 
and girls would rather do wrong, I don’t 
believe they would rather run wild than 
go straight. If society expects us to go 
wrong we probably will. Every boy out 
of hundreds in our society has a chance to 
occupy the pulpit. We like it and if we 
are making good in school and in our 
society it is because our leader has faith 
in us.”’ The ‘‘Sorosis’’ with the officers of 
the Naval Guards gave a dance recently 
for the church benefit. They plan to 
serve a supper for the church, and also a 
play and entertainment in the near future. 
This girls’ club has for its chief work raising 
funds for the church. * * Prescott House. 
—The activities of the settlement are 
carried on by the director, Isabel Taylor, 
the neighborhood visitor, Clara A. Riepe, 
the nursery school leader, Margaret 
Myers, who works part-time, the chil- 
dren’s worker, Mrs. Marion Moller, and 


the school lunch director, Mrs. Louise 
Burns, also part-time workers, the office 
secretary, Evelyn Wagner, Dr. Howard S. 
McCandish, who attends the TaKala 
Baby Welfare Center once a week, a num- 
ber of volunteers, and janitorial and 
kitchen help. It is a small staff for the 
program demanded by tHe needs of the 
neighborhood. Since the middle of Feb- 
ruary Miss Riepe, who has been active for 
many years in the Sunday school, the 
sewing school, the TaKala Clinic, the 
Prescott Mothers’ Club, and all of the 
work, has been ill with heart trouble. 
She is greatly missed. The mothers of the 
nursery school children have formed a 
club, the purpose of which is to co-operate 
with the school and to hold meetings for 
the study and discussion of child training 
and health. Under the auspices of the 
Child Study Association, they have held 
ten meetings, led by Mrs. Rose Feldman, 
for the study of child training. The prob- 
lems of punishment and sex education 
have been discussed. The interest of these 
over-burdened mothers, who have large 
families, who in the unfit homes provided 
by the New York tenement are frequently 
janitresses of large flats, and many of 
whose husbands are out of work and 
drink, their desire to learn, and their 
courage in carrying on, are inspiring. The 
clubs gave an Oriental musical comedy for 
the benefit of the House on March 3. 
In costumes, stage setting and acting the 
show was more ambitious than anything 
ever before attempted, and the hall was 
crowded. Over $75 was cleared. The 
play was coached by Mr. S. S. Jaeckel, 
who gave his services, and has since formed 
a dramatic club of members of the cast 
and their friends. This group, which has 
chosen as its name the Prescott House 
Little Theater, meets weekly for the study 
of dramatic expression. Contributions to 
Prescott House for 1930 have been more 
prompt than usual. These have enabled 
the settlement to meet current expenses. 
Further generous help will be needed for 
April, May and June, and for the summer 
work. Contributions should be sent to 
Erwin R. McLaughlin, Treasurer, Pres- 
cott House, 247 East 53d Street, New 
York City. * * Chapin Home. —‘‘Found- 
er’s Day’’ was observed at Chapin Home 
on March 1, when a large gathering of the 
friends of the Home came together for a 
social hour and the usual inspection. 
Cards were enjoyed by some; others 
chatted at the tea tables, and. gathered 
about the Home table, where fancy and 
useful articles for sale were attractively 
displayed. During the winter a number of 
the older members of the family have 
passed away, but the general health of 
those in the Home is very good. Mrs. 
Horace E. Fox, president of the board of 
trustees, is enjoying a Mediterranean 
cruise, and during her absence Mrs. H. P. 
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MacGregor, first vice-president, is acting 
for her. The preacher for April 13 is Rev. 
J. A. Judge, for April 27, communion 
service, Rev. L. Hamilton Garner. * * 
Metropolitan Alliance.—The March 
meeting of the Alliance, at the Church of 
Our Father meeting-house, was one of the 
finest in a long time. The hospitality of 
the hostess church was extended by the 
chairman of the day, Miss Grace White, 
who presented a program of musical se- 
lections, rendered by Mrs. Kessler, solo- 
ist, Mr. Lehmann, violinist, and Miss 
Eckenroth, accompanist. The speaker 
was Miss Reba Talbot Swain, Deputy 
Attorney General for New York State. 
Her presentation of the subject, ‘‘Safe- 
guarding Industrial Workers,’’ was in- 
teresting and informing. Mrs. Elbert N. 
Payne, president, presided. So reported 
the faithful Mrs. Isabel E. Wilder. The 
April meeting on the 11th was at All Souls 
Church with District Attorney Elvin N. 
Edwards speaking on “‘Direct, vs. Circum- 
stantial Evidence.’ * * All Souls.—Mr. 
Greenway spoke to 3000 students of the 
Manual Training High School at the in- 
vitation of Dr. Synder, the principal. 
He also spoke at the annual Men’s Club 
Meeting of the Flatbush Christian Church. 
the Classon Avenue Presbyterian, the 
Dutch Reformed in Flatlands, and preached 
at the noon hour service in the First 
Unitarian Church at the invitation of 
Dr. John Howard Lathrop. At the annual 
meeting of the Y. P. C. U., the following 
were elected: President, Adeline Weber; 
vice-president, Margaret Gaus, secretary, 
Robert Carls; treasurer, Howard Clark. 
Two hundred and fifty Boy Scouts were 
recently the guests of All Souls Boy Scout 
troop, who treated them to coffee, rolls 
and frankfurters. Mr. Greenway gave his 
illustrated talk on “Big Game Hunting,’’ 
to the delight of all. All Souls has the 
largest enrollment of any of the churches in 
Brooklyn’s “Big Sister’? movement, nearly 
double the number of the next nearest in 
the race. Mrs. George Friedrich is the 
president of this project. March 7 came 
the big annual men’s club dinner. Speak- 
ers: Hon. Arthur J. Hilty, Corporation 
Counsel of New York City, Hon. Lewis G. 
Lawes, warden of Sing Sing Prison, and 
Captain Randolph Ridgely, Jr., Comman- 
der of New York Division U. 8S. Coast 
Guard. Greetings were brought to All 
Souls men’s club by Rev. J. A. Judge of 
Good Tidings, and Dr. Potterton. Mr. 
Greenway was the guest speaker at the 
Union League Club of New York City 
at the invitation of Mr. Herbert F. Gun- 
nison, former president of the Brooklyn 
Eagle. Among the guests were former 
Governor Charles S. Whitman, Don C. 
Seitz, Henry E. Baker, Consul to Trinidad, 
Arthur W. Howe and Governor Roosevelt 
of New York. The Players’ Guild pre- 
sented ‘‘Love in a Mist’’ to 200 friends of 
All Souls, and through the generosity of 
Mr. Ed Spencer we had four reels of 


movie pictures showing the activities and 
the people of All Souls family. One of our 
staunchest friends, Mrs. Julius de Long, 
died Wednesday, March 26, and was 
buried Saturday, March 29. Dr. Arthur 
W. Grose and Mr. Greenway officiated. 
A large class will join the church on Maun- 
dy Thursday evening. Preparations are 
made for an Faster offering of $2,500. 
Mr. Greenway recently received a letter 
addressed ‘‘To the World’s Foremost 
Autograph Collector, Brooklyn, New 
York.’”’? On the last day in March, Mr. 
Greenway received a paper published in 
Herner, Westphalia, Germany, containing 
a reprint of a two page article that re- 
cently appeared in the Hagle. It was 
headed by the author’s name and the 
title of his church in ‘‘Flatbush, Brooklyn, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Frank Lee Hunt of Salt Lake City 
conducted services at the United Liberal 
Church in Atlanta, Ga., March 20 and 
April 6. 


The committee on program of the an- 
nual meeting of the Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Convention, consisting of Rev. 
C. J. Cowing, chairman, Rev. Isaac Smith 
and Rey. L. D. Case, D. D., announces 
that the meetings this year will be in the 
First Church in Lowell, May 20, 21 and 22. 
Dr. Conklin will be the preacher of the 
occasional sermon. 


In her official capacity as supervisor of 
religious education for the Massachusetts 
Sunday School Association, Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain is visiting the church schools 
of Canton on April 6 and Quincy on April 
13. She will probably be at the Lowell 
First school on April 27. 


Rev. Philip W. King of the United 
Church of Shirley, Mass., has become pas- 
tor of the Congregational church in Plants- 
ville, Conn. 


Rev. Clifford Wesley Collins on April 7 
submitted his thesis, ““The Integration of 
the Program and Organization of the Local 
Church,” to the faculty of the Hartford 
School of Religious Education, Hartford 
Seminary Foundation, in candidacy for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Depart- 
ment of Education. 


Connecticut 


New Haven.—Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, 
D.D., pastor. The annual parish meeting 
on Wednesday evening, April 2, was a 
large and enthusiastic gathering. Re- 
ports from the various organizations, in- 
cluding the Ladies’ Aid, Mission Circle, 
Mothers’ Club, Y. P. C. U., church school, 
and men’s group, showed achievement 
and growth. All were proud to learn that 
in addition to special gifts by interested 
individuals, some twenty-four building 
stones in the Washington Memorial Church 


America.”’ * * Our Father.—At the 
March meeting of the men’s club, Dr. 
Oswald Schlockow, one of the superin- 
tendents of schools, delivered a remarkable 
address upon “Our Cosmic Home.’’ The 
word portrayal of the reaches in astronomy 
thrilled the gathering. The April 3 sup- 
per of the Woman’s Alliance was in honor 
of Dr. and Mrs. Hall. The social rooms 
were filled to capacity. All the ministers 
of the Metropolitan District were present 
to voice their words of. congratulation to 
Dr. Hall, seventy years young, and of 
abiding regard and good-will. A dinner, 
with cards, under the auspices of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club, 
on March 25, netted $50. Improvements 
are being made on the meeting-house. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


were credited to members of the parish. 
In about ten minutes a balance of several 
hundred dollars due on a note held by the 
parish was pledged by those present. 
Dr. Fischer, who is beginning his twenty- 
fifth year as minister of this church, was 
unanimously granted an extension of his 
vacation this summer to permit him, with 
his wife and daughter, to attend the Pas- 
sion Play in Oberammergau. 


Maine 


Norway.—Rev. Pliny A. Allen, Jr., 
pastor. The Y. P. C. U. took entire charge 
of the morning service Young People’s 
Day. Parts in the service were taken by 
Robley Morrison, Fleanor Rich, Robert 
Goodwin, and Samuel Favor. Francis 
Hutchins spoke to the question, ““Do Young 
People of To-day Need Religion?’’ while 
Earle Pierce spoke of ‘Institutions for 
Training Young People.’’ Myron Love- 
joy and Laurence Smith served as ushers. 
At the close of the service Mr. Allen an- 
nounced that he had tendered his resigna- 
tion to the parish committee, effective 
May 1. The Sunday school hiked to 
Norway Lake for dinner and sports on 
Feb. 22. The annual men’s supper was 
served, April 2, with Bert Melvin as gen- 
eral chairman. Clayton Murch arranged 
the entertainment. 


Massachusetts 


Swampscott.—Carl A. Seaward, pastor. 
On April 6 Dr. Frank W. Merrick preached 
and conducted the communion service. 
Mr. Seaward announces his sermon topics 
for April as follows: April 13, ‘““‘The Trium- 
phant Entry,’ April 20, “Eyes Up,’’ 
April 27, “Living through Faith.’’ The 
Ladies’ Unit, the Marshall Club, the Sun- 
day school and the men, all are working 
enthusiastically to make our spring sale on 
April 24 and 25 a great success. 

Melrose.—Rev. G. H. Leining, pastor. 
The special Lenten services each Thurs- 
day evening have stirred much interest 
among our people. On April 10, Rey. 
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Seth Brooks of Malden was the speaker. 
On April 17 an ‘‘Upper Room service’’ 
will be held, with reception of new mem- 
bers and observance of communion. 

Hardwick.—Our people are happy over 
the election of Donald B. F. Hoyt of Tufts 
College as assistant pastor of the First 
Chureh of Worcester. The plan is for 
Mr. Hoyt to serve as our pastor and 
preacher as well. His work will begin 
regularly with the first of next September, 

/ although we hope to have him supply our 
pulpit after the month of April, which is 

. provided for. On March 7, upon the 
invitation of our women, members of the 
Missionary Society of the local Congrega- 

’ tional church joined with us in observance 
of the World Day of Prayer. The meet- 
ing was held in our church with an attend- 
ance of twenty-five. Dr. Coons, State Su- 
perintendent, will be with us at Easter, 
and will receive new members and ad- 
minister the communion. We plan to take 
a large representation to the Convention 
in Lowell on May 20, 21 and 22. Last year 
at North Adams our number was exceeded 
only by the delegation from the Church of 
the Redemption in Boston. 

Palmer.—Reyv. Frederic A. Mooney, 
pastor. Just before the beginning of Lent 
the pastor sent a pastoral letter and ‘“The 
Fellowship of Prayer’’ to every member of 
the church and to prospective members. 
Weare indebted to Mrs. Mary I. Chamber- 
lain, Miss Mary Slaughter and Mr. Carl 
Hempel for the splendid Church School 
Institute held in our church Wednesday, 
March 26. There were delegations from 
Monson and from the Second Universalist 
Church in Springfield. 

Southbridge.—Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
pastor. There has been a steady increase 
in our Lenten congregations. The Lend- 
a-Hand Club attended in a body on 
March 23, with nearly 100 per cent of the 
membership present. The Universalist 
section of the Unicon Club attended in a 
body on March 30. The annual meeting 
of the parish will be held on April 14. 
On April 10 the Unicon Club had as its 
speaker Lieutenant Governor Youngman. 
We shall have on Maundy Thursday eve- 
ning a Quiet Hour service. 

Orleans.—On Sunday, March 29, Rev. 
Thomas Cross preached his farewell ser- 
mon in this place, ending a pastorate of 
nearly ten years. He will be missed in 
the town as well as in his church, for he 
was ever ready to serve all who called 
upon him both in “glad days or sad days.”’ 
Loyal to his faith and church, he did his 
work in his own quiet way. His people 
presented him with a beautiful gold pen 
and pencil in appreciation of the fine ser- 
mons he always gave them. 

Stoughton.—On March 29 a reception 
was tendered to Rev. and Mrs. Luther 
Morris, who on Feb. 10 last accepted a call 
to this church. Mr. Morris comes to the 
Stoughton parish under very pleasant 

' and happy conditions, a united church, 


free from debt, and an increasing attend- 
ance. The parish is looking forward to a 
most happy and prosperous pastorate. 
Guests at the reception included all the 
local clergy, and Dr. Charles Conklin of 
Canton, Dr. and Mrs. Leroy W. Coons and 
Mr. and Mrs. Quentin L. Coons. A cor- 
dial and happy spirit prevails, giving proof 
of a friendliness and co-operation between 
pastor and people. 


Rhode Island 


Providence, First——Rev. William Cou- 
den, pastor. There was state-wide interest 
in the Lenten service in this church on 
March 29. It was a real union service—a 
union of attendants from all the parishes 
to hear the message of the evening, 
“Christ’s Missionary Appeal,’ given by 
Mr. Couden, a union of vested choirs re- 
sulting in a chorus of forty voices, and a 
union endeavor of the Women’s Mission- 
ary Association of Rhode Island and the 
Clara Barton Guilds in presenting the 
pageant, “‘Open My Eyes.’’ The pageant 
was written by Miss Mary Slaughter and 


‘Mrs. George B. Huntley primarily for the 


Missionary Association of Massachusetts, 
and was later given at the Washington 
Convention. The architecture of the 
church lent dignity to this presentation, in 
which nearly fifty women took part. 
Mrs. Huntley gave her time to direct the 
pageant. Mrs. E. Dean Ellenwood of 
Woonsocket was the chairman of arrange- 
ments, assisted by Mrs. Lucy D. C. Cush- 
man of the local church, and a committee 
of members from all the churches. Clara 
Barton Guild girls acted as ushers. 
* * 


DEATH OF REV. BYRON G. RUSSELL 


Rev. Byron G. Russell, of Rockport, 
Mass., died at the home of his son, Ernest 
Russell of Cambridge, Mass., March 23, 
following an illness of several years. 

Mr. Russell was born in New Haven, 
Jan. 25, 1846. the son of Rufus E. and 
Elizabeth A. Russell. 

A graduate of Tufts Theological School, 
in 1875, he went to Rockport July 1 of 
the same year, and became pastor of the 
Universalist church, which pastorate he 
held until April 1, 1879. He married 
Sarah Philbrook of Rockport, who died 
in 1926. 

In 1879 Mr. Russell left Rockport for 
other churches, and later returned to take 
an active part in the community life. He 
was elected to the school board for a num- 
ber of years, and then became town clerk, 
serving in that capacity from 1910 to 
1927, a total of seventeen years, rendering 
faithful and efficient service to the town. 
Since his retirement, he had made his home 
with his son, Ernest, in Cambridge, who 
survives him. 

The funeral was held March 26, from 
the Universalist church, Rev. John B. 
Reardon, pastor, officiating. Mr. Rear- 
don spoke of Mr. Russell’s service to the 
church, and of his long service in commun- 


- 


ity life. Mrs. C. Harry Rogers sang, 
“Abide with Me,”’ and in closing a hymn, 
“Olivet,’’ composed by Mr. Russell. In- 
terment was at Beech Grove Cemetery. 
The pall bearers were William C. Parsons, 
Selectman John H. Dennis, Assistant Post- 
master Alvin S. Brown and Nathaniel E. 
Carter. 
* * 
W.U. M.S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Public Meeting 

The last Public Meeting of the series of 
six for the season is to be held at Brook- 
line, in the Beacon Universalist Church at 
Coolidge Corner, on Thursday, April 24. 

Mrs, Percy E. Thayer of the State Fed- 
eration of Church Women’s Societies will 
speak on ‘‘Church Women and Citizen- 
ship.” This is a very timely subject and 
one that we are all interested in. One of 
our own members, from the First Univer- 
salist Church of Somerville, and a member 
of the State Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Committee on Interracial Relationships, 
is to speak on “The Church and Inter- 
racial Unity.”’ 

Mrs. William B. Oliver comes to us from 
the Congregational society to tell of, the 
“Migrant Work.’’ 

“Living Pictures of the Life of Clara 
Barton’”’ will be one of the beautiful fea- 
tures of the day. This is in charge of Miss 
Alice G. Enbom, and that alone assures us 
of something especially fine. 

During the morning period time will be 
allowed for an informal ‘‘Question Period’’ 
on ‘“‘Methods, Way and Means,”’ and any 
other important matters pertaining to 
Mission Circle work. Come _ prepared 
with questions and information. 

Some of you may not be’ going to the 
Convention at Lowell, May 20, 21, 22. 
Then come to the meeting at Brookline, 
April 24. If you are going there, which 
we hope you are, then come here first. 

Lilla P. Huntley. 
* * 
SERVICES AT ARLINGTON ST. 
CHURCH 

Noon services will be held in the chapel 
of the Arlington Street Church from April 
14 to 18 inclusive. The services will begin 
at 12 o’clock and conclude at, or before, 
12.30. The leaders will be as follows: 

April 14, Rev. Arthur B. Whitney, Leom- 
inster. April 15, Rev. Walter S. Swisher, 
Wellesley Hills. April 16, Rev. David N. 
Beach, Belmont. April 17, Rev. Robert 
H. Schacht, Jr., Needham. April 18, Rev. 
Miles Hanson, Roxbury. 


* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE PASTOR 


The trustees at Murray Grove believe 
that when a man exhibits an exact fitness 
for an important task, and when to natural 
ability he has added experience, he should 
be retained in service. Accordingly they 
have given a most emphatic encore to Rev. 
Robert Tipton, who for two years has been 
their highly popular resident pastor. Mr. 
Tipton likes the job and likes the people 
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with whom it brings him in contact. 
Therefore he accepts. Old friends and 
new friends at Murray Grove will be de- 
lighted to have the companionship, not 
only of Mr. Tipton, but of Mrs. Tipton and 
the two young daughters. 


oS 


TAKES EPISCOPAL ORDINATION 

(Continued from page 473) 
Diocese of Texas, ordained Chaplain 
Longbrake, at an impressive service held at 
Grace Episcopal Church in Galveston. 
The sermon was preached by Rev. E. H. 
Gibson, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church 
who took as his topic, “‘Christian Unity,”’ 
and as his text, John 17 : 22—‘“‘And the 
glory which thou givest me J have given 
them, that they may be one, even as we 
are one.” 

The second step of the ordination, that 
to the priesthood, will be taken while 
Chaplain Longbrake is at Fort Lewis, 
probably in Tacoma. 

In a letter to Dr. Roger F. Etz, Executive 
Secretary of the Universalist General 
Convention, Chaplain Longbrake says: 
“Of course it is unnecessary to explain 
to you that in receiving ordination in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church it is with 
the full understanding of the authorities 
of that church that I do not relinquish 
my Universalist fellowship.” 


Notices 


GENERAL CONVENTION TRUSTEES 


The next meeting of the Board of Trustees of the 
Universalist General Convention will be held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 28, 1930. All matters 
of business to be presented at this meeting should be 
in the Convention office, 176 Newbury St., Boston, 
Mass., not later than April 19. 

Roger F.. Etz, Executive Secretary. 
x x 


MAINE COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


At his request Rev. H. S. Baker has been granted 
a letter of dismissal with recommendation. 
Letter of transfer to Michigan issued to Rev. 
George F. Magraw. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
+ * 


NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rey. Wm. E. Manning Todd accepted on transfer 
from the Wisconsin Convention. 
Rev. Donald K. Evans accepted on transfer from 
Vermont and Province of Quebec Convention. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
: eg 


THE IDLEWILD FELLOWSHIP 


The third meeting of the Idlewild Fellowship will 
he held at the Idlewild Inn, Dunstable, Mass., April 
21-24, 1930. Application should be made to Rev. 
Weston A. Cate, Nashua, N. H., for rooms, $3.50 
per person. 

Program 


Monday, April 21. 8 p. m. “The Neighbor in 
Rumania and Our. World-wide Missions,’’ Rev. Louis 
C. Cornish, D. D., president American Unitarian 
Association. 

Tuesday, April 22. 10.10 a. m. Rev. Roger F. 
Etz, D. D., presiding. ‘‘The Intellectual Side of 
Religion’”—‘“‘The Confessions of a Would-Be In- 
tellectual,’?’ Rev. Max A. Kapp. ‘I'he Confessions 
of an Ex-Intellectual,’?’ Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D. 
“The Intellectual Basis,’? Donald B. Hoyt. 8 p. m. 
Fireside Talk—‘‘My Discovery of Thomas Hardy,’ 
Rev. Norman D. Fletcher. 


Wednesday, April 28. 10.10 a.m. Rev. Leroy 
W. Coons, D. D., presiding, ‘‘The Pastoral Side’’ 
—‘‘Working with Young People,” Rev. Gustave H. 
Leining. ‘“‘Working with Men,” Rev. Edgar R. 
Walker. ‘‘Working with Families,” Rev. C. Guy 
Robbins, D. D. 8 p. m._ Fireside Talk—“‘Man 
and the Never Ending Struggle,” Rev. Dwight 
Bradley, First Church in Newton (Congregational). 

Thursday, April 24. 10.10 a. m. Closing Ses- 
sion—‘‘God and the Everlasting Strength,’’ Rev. 
Dwight Bradley. 

* 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Annual Convention 


The eighteenth annual Convention of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redemption, 
Boston, Mass., July 5, 6, 7, 8, 1930, for the transac- 
tion of important business. All schools are urged 


to send a full delegation. 
<-Ek 


KANSAS FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Transfer of Rev. John G. MacKinnon (now of 
448 Topeka St., Wichita) from the Illinois Uni- 
versalist Convention accepted March 29, 1930, by 
the Kansas Universalist Convention. 

H. C. Ledyard, Secretary. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Fred H. Webster 


The untimely death on March 28, 1930, of Mrs. 
Fred. H. Webster, formerly Lena Pease Abbe, at 
Webster, Mass., brought shock and sorrow to many. 
She was a personality of such radiance and good- 
ness that wherever she had worked and lived she had 
attracted the love of great numbers of people. Her 
father, Mr. James Pease Abbe of Springfield, died 
in the latter part of last December. 

Mrs. Webster was born in Springfield in 1878, grew 
up in St. Paul’s Universalist Church, and, when her 
city schooling was finished, completed her educa- 
tion at Tufts College, from which she was graduated 
in 1901. At college she was a member of Alvha 
Chi Delta sorority and she won membership in Phi 
Beta Kappa. She taught in the city schools of 
Salem and Fall River until in the latter city she 
became the wife of Fred H. Webster, a Tufts man, 
June 26, 1915. Mr. and Mrs. Webster moved to 
Providence, R. I., a number of years ago and in 1927 
they together united with the First Universalist 
Church under Rev. William Couden, who had been 
a close friend and classmate of Mrs. Webster. <A 
couple of years ago Mr. and Mrs. Webster moved 
to Webster, Mass. They still kept their member- 
ship and interest in Providence First Church. 

Mrs. Webster was active in the work of the W. N. 
M. A. and had a special concern for the Inman 
Chapel, N. C., enterprise, since for a part of her 
college years she had roomed with Rev. Hannah J. 
Powell. 
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Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


On March 16 Mrs. Webster attended service in 
Providence, receiving the loving greetings of her 
church friends. Her last illness was as short as its 
termination was unexpected. She leaves her hus- 
band, thirteen-year-old son, Norman, her mother, 
Mrs. M. Alice Abbe, and her sister, Miss Florence M. 
Abbe, a teacher in the Springfield schools. 

Funeral services, attended by large numbers of 
friends of Webster and from distant cities, were held 
at the home on Sunday, March 30, and another ser- 
vice for the Springfield friends was held at her moth- 
er’s home on Monday. The interment was in Fair- 
view Cemetery, Springfield. Rev. William Couden 
officiated at these services, being assisted at Webster 
by the Rev. Mr. Wheeler of the local Congregational 
church. 
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In all parts of New Eng- 
land many dull, drab and 
cold church interiors have 
been made beautiful, 
warm, restful and inspir- 
ing by the skill and ability 
of Harry Cochrane, an 
artist who has devoted his 
whole life and soul to dec- 
orating churches. 
Mr. Cochrane has been in 
Europe all winter studying mural decoration, and 
expects to return this month. Your church, no 
matter how small, can be redecorated and beautified 
by Mr. Cochrane at a moderate cost. Without any 
obligation to you, Mr. Cochrane will be glad to 
give you his advice and an estimate on redecorat- 
ing your church. 


HARRY HAYMAN COCHRANE 


581 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days ata time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President, 
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Educational 


€HURCH SUPPLIES 
Responsible Houses 
and 

Reliable Goods 


| CHURCH WINDOWS 


MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


| Alfred M. Bell Company 
| 7S Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 
Church Pews and Fumiture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289.291 Congress St., Boston, Muss. 


| J EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


The Corner Stone 


A Brief Life of John Murray 
By 
Irene Carrow Rees 
Written especially for young people 
Introduction by Frank Oliver Hall 


Contents 

1. John Arrives. 

2. New Friends Appear. 

8. The Parting of the Ways. 

4, Off the Trail. 

5. Cupid Goes to Church, 

6. John Murray Encounters Univer- 

salists. 

7. The Call of the Spirit. 

8. Universalism and Murray Journey 

Together. 

9, “The Lord Will Provide.’’ 
Massachusetts Hears the New Gospel. 
One Who Never Turned His Back. 
“The Old Order Changeth.’”’ 

The Crest of the Hill. 
Across the Border. 
175 pages, illustrated, cloth binding 
Price $1.00 postpaid 


Universalist Publishing House 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No.1 
Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 
Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 


14, 


Lombard College 


Founded 1851 


GEORGE G. DAVIS, President 
ROGER S. GALER, LL. D. 
Chairman Board of Trustees 


Co-educational, maintained jointly by Universal- 
ists and Unitarians. Balanced courses, modern in 
spirit and content, lead to recognized degrees in Arts 
and Sciences. A College not so large as to make ine 
struction impersonal, nor so small as to forbid thor- 
ough training in many fields. 


For catalogue or information, address: 


The Registrar, Lombard College 
Galesburg, Illinois. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 
Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 


Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 
SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


WESTBROOK 


SEMINARY and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


For Girls 


| , Thorough College Preparation 
Two Year College Course 
Piano Diploma Course 


| Usual Sports and 
! Organized Recreation 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal. 
Maude P. Thayer, Dean. 


Portland, Maine. 


BIBLES 


for those who appreciate fine 
literature—for those who seek 
guidance and help. 

Send for catalog or call at 


MASSACHUSETTS BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield ‘St. Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respect} v- 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Se! ro:- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of Instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students {s enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with weH-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


| Burdett College 


156 Stuart St., near Tremont St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 
Founded 1879 Send for Catalogue 
Address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Crackling 


Prison Chaplain (to prisoner about to be 
discharged): ‘“‘Now, my man, try to re- 
member what I said in my sermon last 
Sunday, and make up your mind never to 
return to this place.’’ 

Prisoner (deeply moved): ‘“‘Guv’nor, 
no man who ever ’eard you preach would 
want to come back ’ere again.’’—Tit-Bits. 

* * 

A young man remarked to Dean Inge at 
a dinner, ‘“They sent a lame bishop to 
Blankton, and they’ve got a deaf dean, I 
believe, at St. Paul’s.”’ 

“What we need is a dumb layman,” 
returned the dean.—Christian Endeavor 
World. 

* * 

The only thing we have against Noah is 
that he didn’t let those two Pekingese 
drown.— Pathfinder. 

We would just as soon he’d left out the 
hippopotamuses or ’mi, anyway, we 
wouldn’t have to spell it—Hachange. 

* * 

“If you spend so much time at golf you 
won’t have anything laid aside for a rainy 
day.”’ 

“Won’t I? My desk is loaded up with 
work that I’ve put aside for a rainy day.”’ 
—Montreal Star. 

* * 

Smith: ‘“Have you ever been in a railway 
accident?’’ 

Jones: ‘‘Yes, once when I was in a train 
and we went through a tunnel I kissed the 
father instead of the daughter.’’—Belfast 
News-Letter. 

* * 

A contemporary thinks it dangerous for 
motorists to be over-polite one to the other. 
While a motorist is saying to another, 
“Your pedestrian, I believe,’’ the fellow 
sometimes escapes altogether.—Punch. 

* * 

The automobile, Henry Ford says, has 
been the world’s greatest agency for in- 
creasing intelligence. Opposed to Mr. 
Ford is the solid opinion of the world’s 
traffic cops.—Arkansas Gazette. 

* * 

“I say, old thing—how on earth did 
you manage to talk your people round?”’ 

Fiancee: ‘‘Never said a word—just kept 
slammin’ the doors.’’—Passing Show (Lon- 
don). 

* * 

“T hear they’re starting a new campaign 
against malaria.” . 

“Good heavens! What have the Ma- 
larians done now?’’—Penn. State Froth. 

* * 

Sir Harry Lauder says the best novel a 
man can read is his own bank book. But 
we never cared for sad endings.— Kansas 
City Star. 

* * 

M ended his life after failing to effect 
a reconciliation with his second wife, fifty, 
whom he shot three times.—Lexingion 
Herald. : 
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For Sunday School and Y. P. C. U. 
By Stella Marek Cushing and Jason .Moore 


In preparing “Songs of Work and Worship,” material has been 


selected to meet the needs of Church Schools and Young People’s So- 


cieties in all parts of our country. The aim of the editors has been to 


limit the selection to a comparatively small number of hymns, including 


only such as, by careful study, have been found to be indispensable for — 


a young people’s hymnal. By this means much undesirable material has 


been excluded, and it therefore becomes possible to publish this book © 
There are included many songs which can hardly — 


at a moderate price. 
be classified as hymns, but which appear to have such distinct value for 
Church School use as to warrant their inclusion in this hymnal. 

“Songs of Work and Worship” offers numerous improvements over 
hymnals previously published. Metronome markings are associated 
with each hymn to aid in determining proper tempos. Scriptural quota- 
tions are from the American Revised Version except that the words ““God’’ 
and “‘Lord”’ are substituted for “Jehovah.”’ Words will be found set to 
proper tunes. There has been included a number of original songs and 
hymns, which each new hymnal should contain in the hope that at least 
some may prove a permanent contribution to hymnology. The editors 
have conscientiously striven to select only hymns and songs of sterling 
worth, with strong melodies and marked rhythm—two requisites de- 
manded by American youth. 

The services in “Songs of Work and Worship” have received careful 
attention. Many have had a érial in Church Schools before publication, 
and have given satisfaction. It is felt that the two forms of service offered, 
one simple and one elaborate, will meet all needs. It is hoped that the 
Junior Church Service will receive widespread approval, and that it may 
prove an incentive to beautifying and dignifying the opening services of 
many Church Schools. 


Price: Single copies, 60 cents; in lots of 50 or more, 55 cents 


Copies sent for examination upon request 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 


Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 

Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 

All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 

Three hundred and seventy-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 

The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 

An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 

Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Songs of Work and Worship 
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